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Throw away those 
flash cards, relax and 
let kids be kids. 

A how-to (and how-not-to) 
guide for parents 
PLUS: The day-care debate 
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Take pictures. See them instantly. What you do next is up 
to you. No film. No developing. With an hp Photosmart 
digital camera and Photosmart printer, you can print photos 
directly from your camera to your printer. Or you can 
import them to your PC, change them, and send them to 


everyone you know, everywhere in the world. 


Digital information from hp. www.hp.com/go/digitalimaging 
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Einstein? You'll find lots of purported methods 


expensive programs out there, but you'll also run into a lot 
of myths about “perfecting” your child. 
And is it really a wise thing to attempt? 
What if you were to get a smarter but 
meaner kid? That's what day care may 
turn out, according to a new study. 
And remember the old saw that 
all work and no play can make 
Johnny a dull boy? Well, that 





one is not a myth 
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Whom Would You Put on Our List? 


WE TRY TO DO MANY THINGS EACH WEEK: SHARE 
with you the latest in politics and world affairs, ex- 
plore education and family issues, put science and 
health news into perspective, share our enthusi- 
asms (or lack thereof) for movies and TV shows 

and books. Every so often, we also like to take on 

an ambitious project that 
spans several issues, such as our “Time 
100: The Most Important People of the 
20th Century” and “Visions of the Fu- 
ture: Life in 2025.” 

Our latest series is “America’s Best,” 
profiling those who excel at what they do, 
be it performing heart surgery, running a 
city, composing music, inventing new 
technologies or teaching our kids. Some 
names will be well known, but others will 
be a surprise. Taken together, they should 
offer a compelling portrait of what consti- 
tutes excellence in America today. 

“America’s Best” will begin in July 
with an issue devoted to the Arts. The de- 
bates are already under way in the hall- 
ways, with staff members arguing best 
novelist (Toni Morrison? David Foster 
Wallace? Philip Roth?), best songwriter 
(Ani DiFranco? Lucinda Williams? 

Beck?), and best comedian (now there’s a 

long list). Over the subsequent four 

months, we will focus on Science and 

Medicine; Culture and Society; Business 

and Technology; and Politics and Community. CNN will air five one- 
hour specials on the choices. By the time we finish in November, we 
will have a wonderfully eclectic list, from America’s best architect to 
America’s best Governor to America’s best athlete. 

The search for America’s best is too much fun to play by our- 
selves, so I invite you to get a sneak preview of the series and join in 
making nominations by checking out our “America’s Best” website 
at www.time.com/americasbest. We'll publish some of the nomina- 
tions in the magazine, and we'll set up online chats with the winners 
once they are announced. 

Overseeing our series will be Steve Koepp, who excels at pretty 
much everything around here. Steve grew up near Pewaukee, Wis., 
and lived on the site of an old lakeside amusement park that his grand- | 


Running Out of Shelf [isms Soames” 


father had taken over and subdivided. His dad was in media too: he 
owned a billboard company. Steve attended the University of Wis- 
consin-Eau Claire (Department of Serendipity: its motto is Excel- 
lence). In 1981, he became a reporter in the Business section, just in 
time to catch the din of the roaring ’80s. He helped chronicle the rise 
of the business celebrity, writing covers on Michael Eisner and Ralph 
Lauren, and the consumer side of busi- 

ness, like “Gridlock” and “Bad Service,” 

: and he edited one on “The Simple Life.” 

3 As Business editor toward the end of the 

: 80s, he had many encounters with the 

” darker side, including a cover story called 

“A Game of Greed,” in which RJR-Nabis- 

co chief Ross Johnson's callous quotes 

about his proposed leveraged buyout of 

the company helped seal his deal’s failure. 

Since then, Steve has spent most of 
his time editing in the front of the maga- 
zine, but that has not stopped him from 
pushing for covers that reflect his interest 
in social trends and pop culture, including 
“Low-Carb Diets,” “GetRich.com,” 
“What Divorce Does to Kids” and “The 
Science of Yoga.” 

Along the way as an editor, Steve took 
alot of notes about management issues, hu- 
man nature and a certain $600 orthopedic 
office chair, and collaborated with his 
brother David in tuning them into the 
script for The Paper, a movie in which 
Glenn Close plays the penny-pinching 

deputy to managing editor Robert Duvall. “Dave and I made her out to 
be the villain, but in a case of life imitating art, | now have that kind of 
job, so I'm glad that in the movie she is redeemed in the end.” 

I can’t imagine putting TIME out each week without Steve, and 
my ideas about what constitutes excellence in journalism have been 
shaped by Steve as much as by anybody else. I can’t wait to see what 
he, my colleagues and readers come up with for “America’s Best.” 


James Kelly, Managing Editor 


award, named for a CBS reporter killed 
Don Barlett and 


Jim Steele. In their series on campaign 
finance, they put the cost of big money 


and politics in human terms. Long 
passed 


won the duo their sixth George Polk 
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Feeling the Heat 

é44Thank you for publishing 
your report on global warming. 
| hope someone reads it to 
George W. Bush.7? 


EVAHLEE RHODES 
San Jose, Calif. 





YOUR COVERAGE OF GLOBAL WARMING 
and the White House's opposition to the 
1997 Kyoto Protocol to cut carbon diox- 
ide emissions was heartening [SPECIAL 
Report, April 9}. George W. Bush’s deci- 
sion is just the latest and perhaps the 
most serious in a string of setbacks on en- 
vironmental issues that have come out of 
Vashington. Bush and his colleagues 
should realize that without clean air and 
the right temperature to support life at all 
levels, a healthy economy won't be possi- 
ble. Truly, our economic health depends 
on environmental health. 
Jupy MATA 
Hemet, Calif. 


A STRONG CASE CAN BE MADE THAT GLOB- 
al warming is science fiction masquerad- 
ing as fact. The Kyoto treaty would bind 
the U.S. to reduce “greenhouse gases” 7% 
below their 1990 levels by 2012. If the U.S. 
followed that provision, it could result in 
considerable price hikes for gasoline and 
a huge increase in electricity bills for most 
Americans. Global warming is a theory 
based, at this point, on speculative sci- 
ence, imprecise computer models and a 
lot of doom-and-gloom rhetoric. Despite 
what Chicken Little politicians claim, 
the scientific case is tenuous, at best. 

P Joy LATHERS 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


BUSH AND HIS “OLD ECONOMY” COR- 


porate élite have only one thing to say to | 


the world about global warming: “Let 
them eat COs.” ; 
ALAN MACDONALD 
* Sanford, Maine 


SCIENTISTS’ LACK OF WISDOM AND CER- 
tainty concerning global warming and 
our planet’s future are exemplified by 
this ironic quote from your report: 
“Global warming could, paradoxically, 
throw the planet into another Ice Age.” 








These doom-and-gloomers confuse even 
themselves. Perhaps these alarmists 
should ponder the idea that global cli- 
matic fluctuations are out of our control 
and that the God who has created the 
earth will also nourish it and sustain it. 
Gary HAERTEL 
Sussex, Wis. 


ALTHOUGH IT MAY SEEM AS IF THE APPLE 
doesn't fall far from the tree, President 
Bush’s reneging on his campaign prom- 
ise to curb CO, emissions is far more sig- 
nificant than his father’s campaign flip- 
flop over no new taxes. Taxation of our 
citizens is, over time, an insignificant 
event, but this President's reversal pre- 
sents long-term and _ life-threatening 
consequences that are being ignored un- 
der the pretext of U.S. economic viabili- 
ty. While his father’s about-face was re- 
garded as a political blunder, this President 
Bush's decision may facilitate a global 
environmental disaster. 
Cary GLICKSTEIN 
Delray Beach, Fla. 


ANYONE WHO BELIEVES THAT GLOBAL 

warming is a threat has never spent a 
winter freezing in New England. 

JANE MAGLIACANE 

Gardner, Mass, 


THE U.S. WAS NEVER A PARTY TO THE KY- 
oto treaty, so we cannot pull out of it. As 
you pointed out, four years ago, the Sen- 
ate voted 95 to 0 not to participate. Na- 
tional Security Adviser Condoleezza 
Rice is certainly correct in saying no one 
should be surprised that the U.S. won't be 
abiding by Kyoto. 
RoBert E. MCNULTY 
San Jose, Calif. 


WE NEED TO REALIZE THAT WE DON’T 
have to sit around and wait to see what 
the President will or won't do about glob- 
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*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


© Night Piercer 1 is constructed of heavy-duty high- 
impact polypropylene. It comes with a super-bright 100- 
watt halogen bulb and red gel for use as warning light. 
110-volt and 12-volt rechargers are also included. 


he Night Piercer II™ casts a focused 
beam that can be seen for many miles. 

It is 20-times brighter than automobile 
headlights, more luminous than aircraft 
landing lights. This powerful light is 
indispensable for tracking and exploring 
unknown territory and for any contingen- 
cies at night, in plane, boat, truck, or car. 
With its red gel, the Night Piercer I™ can 
be a lifesaver in any emergency. The unit 
contains two sealed heavy-duty lead-acid 
batteries and can be recharged either 
through your household current or 
through the cigarette lighter socket of your 
car, RV or boat. Both adapters are included. 
We import Night Piercers II” in 
very large quantities and are there- 
fore able to bring you this outstand- 
ing accessory for just $79.95. (Com- 
pare with our competitor’s price of 
$99!). But we have an even better 
deal: Buy two for just $159.90 
and we'll send you a third one, 
with our compliments—absolute- 
ly FREE! The Night Piercer II” 
should be your companion on all 
your travels. Don't leave 
home without it—order it today! 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE 

(800) 797-7367 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

OR FAX YOUR ORDER TO: (415) 643-2818. 
You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax 
and pay by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give 
order number #1088F765. Add ship./ins. charge of 
$9.95 for one unit or $19.90 for three units (plus sales 
tax for CA delivery). You have 30-day refund and 
one-year warranty. We do not refund postage 
For customer service please call (415) 
643-2810. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 


liaver hills 


2360 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107 


Onder by toll-free phone: (800) 797-7367 


or (fastest!) by fax: (415) 643-2818 


Visit our website at wivw.haverhills.com 














ADVERTISEMENT 


Your Financial Plan: 
Is Something Missing? 


YOU MAY THINK THAT ONLY THE WEALTHY HAVE personal portfolio, no financial plan is complete 
financial plans. The truth is, everyone should have without it 

one. Many people also make the mistake of confus- Life insurance helps ensure that a personal 
ing a single financial product, such as a 401(k), tragedy doesn’t become a financial tragedy by 


with a comprehensive financial plan. “A piece of a covering both short-term and long-term expenses 
plan is better than none, but it takes all of the “It protects the earning power of the individual 

pieces to make sure it's a viable plan,” says Michael Padon says. “It pays the mortgage, buys the gro 
Padon, president and founder of The Longmont ceries, pays the college tuition for the kids.” If you 


Group, insurance advisors in Houston, Texas have people relying on your income, like a spouse 





or kids, life insurance is obligatory 
Disability insurance, on the 
other hand, provides replacement 
income for you and your family if 
you become sick or injured and are 
unable to work. This is especially 
important because if you've been 
hurt, you may find yourself facing 
unforeseen medical and rehabilita- 
tion expenses 
All this begs these questions 
How much insurance do you need, 
and where should you turn for help? 
The best way to determine your 
insurance needs is to consult an 
expert, a licensed professional. Be 
sure to inquire about their experi- 
ence, their clients and the types of 
A licensed professional can help you determine your insurance needs, plans they prepare. Ask yout 
friends and relatives for referrals 
Developing that plan requires a balance. On “The most important thing,” Padon says, “is to 
one side of the scale are investments—stocks, have confidence and trust in the person you're 
bonds, retirement accounts, and so on. On the working with.” After all, your financial plan— 
other side, you need life and disability insurance to and your family’s future—are at stake 
protect yourself and your loved ones if you die For more information, visit LIFES Web site at 
suddenly or can't work because of illness or injury. www.life-line.org or call 888-LIFE-777 for a free 


Though insurance is often an overlooked part of a Consumer’ Guide to Insurance 


“Although insurance is often an overlooked 
al | ] LE EL part of a personal portfolio, no financial 


plan is complete without it.” 















AN ALTH INSURANCE FOUNDATION FOR ED 


LIFE INSURANCE ISN’T 

POR THE PEOPLE WHO DIE. 
IT’S FOR THE PEOPI 
WHOSLIVE. 


In 1995 Kelly's dad, Bill Burrell, 
was diagnosed with terminal cancer 
Although Bill understood he was 
near the end of his life, he wanted 
the dreams he'd built for his busi 
ness to live on. Life insurance made 


that dream a reality. It ensured the 





Saileledameetecieemelmilcmanuliemelce 
eatoyetaleyemenmnnmcemalcmerietiel cc mr-tere| 
allowed her to pay off bank loans, 
retain valued employees and continue 
to grow the company. Today, the 
future looks bright for Kelly and fot 
the. business. And that’s exactly what 
her dad wanted 

So, talk to an insurance agent o1 
other financial advisor who can help 
you create a plan that provides for 
the ones you love and the things you 
care about. Because, without insurance, 
a financial plan is just a savings and 


} | tly 4 ; 
investment program Uitel@reltenm vlc vel: 


| 888-LIFE-777 www.life-line.org 
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“Outstanding Performance..Unbeatable Audio Quality.. 
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elegant traditional analog signal strength meter, modern PLL circuit design, to 
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Includes a 110V AC adapter (a 220V AC adapter is 

available upon request). Operates on 6"D" cells (not 

included). Measures 20.5” X 9.4” X 8°. For information 

on all Grundig radios, visit our web site: 

www.grundigradio.com 


GRUNDIG 





TO ORDER, CALL US TOLL- FREE: 1- 800-793-6542 Ext. tTIME 8 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week. We accept Visa, MasterCard, American Express, Discover 
The Satellit 800 Millennium is only $499.95 (plus $25 shipping and handling and tax, if applicable”), 
payable in six monthly credit card installments of $87.49. To order by mail, send credit card number 
and expiration date or check or money order for $524.95, plus tax, if applicable* to 


— 0k 3520 Haven Le , Unit L, Redwood ‘ty CA 94063 


ith shipment. Allow 2 -3 weeks for s shipment 
until shipment. We ship 1 
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International orders, e Fax 1-650-361-1724 for shipping and handling. 
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al warming. We are all responsible for 

what happens to our environment. The 

time to act is now! Making a few changes 

won't kill us, but ignoring what’s hap- 
pening to our planet certainly will 

ANNAMARIE BUSSE 

St. Charles, Mo 


GLOBAL WARMING IS NONSENSE! NATURE 
emits about 95% of greenhouse gases, 
while humans are responsible for only 
5%. Add a volcanic eruption here and 
there, and nature probably accounts for 
as much as 99%. Most of the temperature 
increases in the past century occurred 
when America was still mostly a rural 
economy. With the rise of our industrial 
might, temperatures haven't risen at all! 
TOM PETERSON 
Salt Lake City 
Michael D. Lemonick replies: Mr. Peter- 
son is quite right in saying that nature is 
responsible for most of the greenhouse 
gases on Earth. But even the small per- 
centage that is man-made, which is 
growing every year, has been enough to 
start nudging temperatures upward 


I FIND IT HARD TO BELIEVE THAT SCIEN 
tists can accurately predict what kind of 
weather we will have in 100 years. Last 
month we in the New York metropolitan 
area heard alarming predictions of 2 ft. of 
snow in Manhattan, but we ended up 
getting just a few inches. If looking only 
a couple of days into the future can pro- 
duce a weather-forecast goof like that 
how can anyone accurately predict what 
the effects of global warming will be 100 
years from now? 
PAUL MCGRAW 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 


A Montana resident suggest- 
ed ending NASCAR competitions, which 
consume thousands of gallons of fuel per 
race. A Maryland man proposed shunning 
large houses in favor of smaller, more en- 
ergy-efficient homes—an idea a San Jac- 
into, Calif., homeowner put a slightly dif- 
ferent spin on. “Many of us have small 
lawns that we mow with gas or electric 
machines,” he wrote. “Why not switch to 
manual or push lawn mowers?” And our 
hearts were warmed by a Durango, Colo., 
woman's idea: “You didn’t mention drying 
laundry on clotheslines. Remember get- 
ting into bed that first night after washday 
when sheets smelled fresh? That smell is 
right up there with that of baking bread.” 











Roots of the Conflict S tutt . 
MATT REES, IN HIS PIECE ABOUT ISRAEL'S ering 
new battle plan [WorLp, April 9], stated 
that Yasser Arafat is “at best in only par- 9 
tial control” of the aggression against Is- Di K 
rael. In the same breath, Rees also point- 1 n TV 
ed out that Hamas and Islamic Jihad had 
sent five bombers into Israel. Arafat is to- 
tally in control over revolving-door poli- 
cies that release militant Palestinians im 
back onto the streets, and he should be 
held fully accountable for their attacks. 
JosH HASTEN 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARAFAT DOES NOT HAVE THE SOLE RE- 
sponsibility for the situation in Israel. 
People forget that Israel is an occupying 
force in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 


CRACKDOWN ON RAVES 





Should the Federal Government use an 
antidrug law aimed at crack houses to 
clamp down on the use of illegal drugs 
at raves [SOCIETY, April 9]? If the feds 
have their way, nightclub owners might 
be prosecuted whether or not they 
were selling drugs if party animals are 
caught with stuff in the house. Our 
story on the new legal tactic drew many 
en te tae Stuttering hasn’t stopped actor Nicholas Brendon 


a OS en at see ee eee O° from making his mark on Hollywood. As “Xander” in 


the popular TV series, Buffy The Vampire Slayer, 


pat pa ete = syria Nick works on his speech daily. 
Downard of Dallas thought it was 
“typical DRUG-WAR ABSURDITY to 
equate ecstasy with crack. When was 
the last time you read about a drug- 
addicted mother who spent her welfare do, write us, visit us at www.stutteringhelp.org, 
check on eoateay?” But Chest Lsons of or call toll-free 1-800-992-9392. 

with the use of ecstasy, and she 
eacauuewaedouartenie National Stuttering STUTTERING 
talented, responsiblé people who Awareness Week FOUNDATION 
created the rave movement. Skilled May 14-20 \ OF / AMERIC A 
music; promoters created great 
parties; performers and dancers kept 
the energy alive on the dance floor. It 
was the people, not ecstasy, who first 
made raves so intriguing and popular.” 


For more information about stuttering and what you can 


1-800-992-9392 
www.stutteringhelp.org 


00 Walnur Grove Road, Suite 603 ¢ P.O. Box 11749 ¢ Memphis, TN 38111-0749 
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“The best book on 
work life since William 
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—Tom Peters, author of 
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come in the Internet 
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The intifadeh, or popular uprising, is the 
people's way of fighting their aggressor 
and regaining their freedom. The whole 
struggle in the Middle East could be 
solved simply by Israel's pulling out of the 
territories it occupies. To condemn the 
Palestinians for their struggle for freedom 
is similar to criticizing the Americans for 
their struggle for freedom. 
SHADA RAMAHI 
Chicago 


Welcome Back to School 


YOUR ARTICLE ABOUT PROFESSIONALS WHO 
switch careers and join the school sys- 
tem, “Rookie Teacher, Age 50” [EpDuca- 
TION, April 9], discussed a very impor- 
tant topic. At age 56, after 30 years as a 
construction engineer with the City of 
Los Angeles, I retired and started teach- 
ing fifth grade in Santa Ana. Teaching el- 
ementary school is the most difficult, in- 
tellectually challenging and rewarding 
thing I have ever done. 
JOHN ZIEBARTH 
Fountain Valley, Calif. 





1 LOVED READING ABOUT MY NEW COL- 
league James Fogel, the 50-year-old 
judge turned teacher. After teaching his- 
tory, civics and government for 15 years, 
I'd like to quit and go fulfill my lifelong 
dream of becoming a judge. Yet the judi- 
cial system heavily favors applicants with 
a law degree. I'd be required to spend a 
year or more obtaining degrees in law! 
Why isn’t the shortage of judges being 
addressed with fast-track programs for 
entry into that profession? 
TOM PETERSEN 
Richmond Beach, Wash. 


Unsung Heroines 


I READ WITH INTEREST THE REVIEW OF 
new books about the civil rights move- 
ment and the struggle to end segregation | 
[Books, April 9}. While your critic noted 
that one book, Deep in Our Hearts: Nine 
White Women in the Freedom Movement 
by Constance Curry, was among the best 
on the subject, he didn’t discuss it fur- 
ther. I was disappointed not to read more 
about this book, but thanks for highlight- 
ing these important contributions to 
American history. 
JEWELL DASSANCE 
Washington 
Deep in Our Hearts, an oral history of 
young women in the ‘60s civil rights 
movement, was published in October by 
the University of Georgia Press, whose 
phone number is 800-266-5842. 
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Damming the Rivers of Cash 


CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER SIMPLY MISSES 
the mark in his commentary opposing 
campaign-finance reform [VIEWPOINT, 
April 9]. He defends the American politi- 
cal tradition that says all kinds of voices 
and interests must be allowed to clash in 
order to produce a diverse balance. But 
the main purpose of campaign-finance 
reform is to restore some balance be- 
tween the political access available to 
constituents (through letters and phone 
calls) and the much more influential ac- 
cess available to those with huge 
amounts of money. Krauthammer seems 
to feel that swollen rivers of cash are in- 
evitable in politics. But reform takes a 
first step toward making ideas, not mon- 
ey, the currency of politics. 
JEREMY RAYMONDJACK 
Lowell, Mass. 


KRAUTHAMMER STATED THAT “THERE ARE 
few more important or more cherished 
ways for those outside the political sys- 
tem to express themselves than by con- 
tributing to a political party that reflects 








and most cherished way to express my- 
terests were stripped of their power, it 
RACHEL WUBKER 
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their views.” Poor li’l ole naive me. I al- 
ways thought that the most important 
self politically was to vote for the people 
who reflect my views. If the special in- 
would surely be enough for my wishes to 
be heard and acted upon. 
Cinnaminson, N_J. 
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with tooth pockets? 


If you have periodontitis, gum disease with tooth pockets 
4mm deep or more, you don’t have to give up your smile. 

Periostat is the first FDA approved prescription pill that is 
proven to help shrink tooth pockets when used in combination 
with a deep cleaning procedure known as scaling and root planing. 

Periostat is an entirely different approach to the treatment of 
periodontitis. It fights the deterioration of support tissue around 
the tooth. When Periostat is prescribed in combination with deep 
cleaning therapies (scaling and root planing), clinical trials have 
shown significant reduction in tooth pocket depth and improved 
tooth attachment. The results are significantly better than those 


uticals, Inc 





' 1-888-945-GUMS 


COLLAGENEX 
pharmaceuticals 


achieved by scaling and root planing alone. In clinical trials side 
effects were similar to placebo. Periostat should be taken twice 
a day as indicated by your dentist or periodontist. 
Don't take Periostat if you are pregnant or breast feeding, 
as it may cause harm to your unborn child or infant. Don’t take 
Periostat if you're allergic to tetracycline antibiotics. 
So if you are one of millions of adults with periodontitis, now 
there’s another tool to help you and your dentist win the battle. 
Take care of your teeth and gums. Brush, floss and see your 
dentist or periodontist regularly. And ask about Periostat. The first 
prescription pill that can help you keep your teeth. 


Periostat 
: Cloxycycline hyclate 


It can help you keep your teeth. 


@@ 20mg 
capsules 


www.periostat.com 


Please see important information on next page. 
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Rally for Reform 


MONEY EQUALS INFLUENCE. WHY NOT HAVE 
campaign reform that limits how much a 
candidate can spend (Nation, April 9]? 
No level playing field here! And why not 
limit the time for campaigning to the six 
weeks right before an election? This 
would cut costs and save us all from tire- 
some, repetitious political speeches! 
BARBARA FERRIZ 
Naples, Fla. 


HERE’S MY IDEA FOR REFORM: TAKE SOME 
of our tax dollars and form a pool. Divide 
it by the number of people running for na- 
tional office. No other financing would be 
allowed. Each individual would start out 
with the same amount, and as the number 
of candidates decreased, the amount left 
over would be redistributed. And, by golly, 
the person who really deserved to win 
would do so on his merits and his platform. 
Eve FALCON-KOREMS 

Manor, Texas 


Being Fit Isn’t Enough 


I WOULD LIKE TO MAKE SOME COMMENTS 
about a letter of mine that you published 
{Lerrers, March 5] and about your Feb. 








5 cover story on how to get healthier. That 
article referred to a study of which I was 
the lead author. I never stated in that 
study that obese and fit men had about the 
same risk of all-cause deaths as men who 
were fit and of normal weight. In fact, this 
study reported that men who were phys- 
ically fit and overweight (including obese 
men) had about a 10% increased risk of 
death from all causes. A 10% higher risk 
of all-cause death is not insignificant and 
could account for about 100,000 deaths a 
year in the U.S. Also, overweight men, 
even those who are physically fit, still 
have about a 50% increased risk of death 
from cardiovascular disease. 
MING WEI, M.D., M.P.H. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Oscar's Sideshow 


THE ACADEMY AWARDS ARE MEANT TO 
recognize achievement in film [PEOPLE, 
April 9]. With an ample number of tal- 
ented and attractive people in the movie 
industry to choose from, why include 
pictures of attendees like Monica Lewin- 
sky and Denise Rich? They're old news— 
leave them to the tabloids! 
KAREN KARLS 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 





TV’S LARRY KING IS VERY GOOD AT WHAT HE 
does; it has made him a millionaire. But 
that tongue kiss he gave his wife in the 
photo you ran was totally uncalled for. 
There's a time and place for everything; 
Larry, please show some class! 

WILLIAM PALMER 

San Dimas, Calif. 
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Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris. 
Why did America have room in its heart for only one hero? 
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Miahtu convenient. And we didn? t 


=* new wiper 


forget the little things: 
filter, and 4 full 


blades, oil and 


tank of gas- of course, you may 


want to reprogram 4 few of those 
AM stations. 


More info? Wisit www. fordcpo.com. 








Chocolate Milk 
TREND The drink of childhood being geared to adults 


HOW IT STARTED Take health-conscious baby boomers tired of sodas; 
add milk producers looking for a new market; stir 


JUDGMENT CALL A nice break from a café latte 


HE LAST TIME YOU HAD | Nesquik, along with regional 
chocolate milk, it may have | dairies like Dean Foods in the 
been pizza-square day in | Midwest, have started packag- 
your grade school cafeteria. | ing chocolate milk in single- 
But this beverage of youth is | serve plastic bottles, which, unlike 
growing up. Sales of flavored | the powder mix and kid-friendly 
milks, more than 90% of them | half-pint cartons, are geared to 
chocolate, rose 18% last year. | adults shopping in grocery and 
And much of the growth, milk | convenience stores. 
producers say, is coming from The appeal? Partly, it’s a 
people more apt to wear their | growing awareness of the impor- 
milk mustaches at corporate | tance of calcium for women. And 
cafeterias than school ones. In | for dieters, chocolate milk is more 
February, Hershey Foods com- | filling than a soft drink with about 
pleted a national rollout of its | the same calories. “A cold glass of 


= fat-free chocolate milk, a prod- | chocolate milk tastes better than a 
‘ uct with appeal for calorie- | soda any day,” says Ronald Osof- 
* counting adults. Na- bo 
* tional brands like 
* Nestlé-owned 


sky of Ronnybrook Farms, an An- 
cramdale, N.Y., dairy that offers 
single-serve bottles. “And you 
can actually feel good 
about drinking it.” Or 
at least feel younger. 
~—By Rebecca Winters 
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Author of Bridget Jones’s Diary, now ap- © 
pearing as a motion picture 
K Madame Bovary. “Both a 
great page-turner and a brilliant 
portrait of the workings of human 
nature.” 


DIET A combination of the Scars- 
dale Diet, the Hay Diet and the 
F-Plan. “When judi- 
ciously employed all at 
the same time, it al- 
lows you to eat what- 
ever you want when- 
ever you want and 
still be on a diet.” 


20 : TIME, APRIL 30, 





TREND These Polynesian paradises, popular in the 1950s 
and '60s, are making a comeback 


HOW IT STARTED Just as the old lounges were closing, a 
new generation discovered the tiki’s retro-hip allure 


JUDGMENT CALL May be able to ride the Rat Pack revival— 
but don’t take out any long-term leases 


ali Hai is calling—again. Tiki bars, those hula-hut hang- 

outs made popular in postwar America by G.1.s return- 

ing from the South Pacific, are making a comeback. 

Many of the old Trader Vics and Don the Beach- 
combers have sailed into the sunset (last year’s demolition 
of the Kahiki in Columbus, Ohio, to make way for a Wal- 
greens drugstore was mourned by tiki fans worldwide). But 
a new generation of tiki rooms is sprouting in cities from 
Seattle to Santiago; the Trader Vics in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
has become a hot spot for Oscar parties; and tiki aficiona- 
dos are swapping reviews, tiki mugs and Polynesian black 
velvet paintings on websites like www.tikinews.com. 

In Austin, Texas, Dino (Mr. Fabulous) Lee, a popular 
lounge singer who counts President Bush among his fans, has 
just opened Oceans 11, named for the famous Rat Pack film 
currently being remade. The retro-hip atmosphere features 
Frank Sinatra songs playing in the background, parasols 
adorning drinks with names like the Angie Dickinson (along 
with all-American beers like Schlitz and Pabst Blue Ribbon) 
and bamboo-dominated Polynesian décor. For Lee, who grew 
up watching his mother sing at some of Los Angeles’ top tiki 
clubs, the place is re-creating the egalitarian spirit of the post- 
war years. Says Lee: “They were symbols of a new, less for- 
mal, more relaxed kind of country.” —By Hilary Hylton 
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Men the New Women?” 
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Ped Xing. “An English guest of 
mine in Beverly Hills was 
passing it and said, ‘Oh, 
are we in Chinatown?'”" 


Bud VUaWYD 


“A transcendental study of 
existential despair.” “By an 
Italian reviewer. At last 
someone has realized how 
profound | am. Or just possi- 
bly something went wrong in 
the translation.” 
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inside HRBlock-com you'll now find 


a microsoft and intel e-commerce solution. 


because H&R Block knew if their online service 
wasn't ready by tax time. millions of tax-season visitors 
would find a service that was- 


When customers count on you to meet deadlines. your e-commerce 
solution needs to be up and running in time- So after looking 
at other competitive solutions, H&R Block turned to the Microsoft 
Web solution platform and Intel*’-based servers. It was more 
reliable. scalable. and affordable- And it let them quickly 
implement Professional Tax Service. an innovative product with 
real, online professionals- All of this. on time and on schedule. 


of the thousands of other companies o have turned to Microsoft and Intel is available 











Sometimes | wonder which one of us 











has more wisdom and which one has 
more joy. And we both thank plastic. 
Because it's more than a toy: 
It's in my hip replacement and 
my hearing aid, so | can help 
her see that nothing will hold me 
back. With a little help, we can share 


this happiness for years to come. 


How have plastics touched your life? 
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44 A lot of people have been 
calling asking if they can 
sell T shirts and buttons ... 
We’re just asking that it be 
in very good taste. 7) 
JUDITH ANDERSON, 
mayor of Terre Haute, Ind., 


on the May 16 execution of 
Timothy McVeigh 


é4 There may be a risk of 

being detained upon 

returning to China. 7) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
in an April 19 travel advisory 
warning Americans who have 

ever publicly criticized 
Chinese-government policies 


(4 They are more nervous 
about the economy than 
they have been letting on. 77 
WILLIAM DUDLEY, 
economist for Goldman, 
Sachs, on the Fed after it cut 
interest rates by half a point 


441 think the best country is 
one in which rich Jews feel 
like living. } 
TARO ASO, 
Japanese economics minister 
and candidate for Prime 
Minister, on his vision of a 


safer, more tolerant Japan 


VLAD THE IMPALER Russian President Vladimir Putin wields control over almost 
everything his countrymen read, hear and watch after a state-affiliated company took 
over the independent TV-news outlet owned by a prominent critic of the government 


d WINNERS 


JESSE HELMS 

Onetime Mexico foe goes south 
of the border to expand his 
horizons. Next stop, Cuba? 


MARGARET MITCHELL 

Tara saved! Federal judge says 
novel retelling GWTW from slave's 
p.o.v. violates copyright 


MEL BROOKS 
Producers gets raves; show 

f sold out. Who knew Hitler was 
\ agold mine, besides the Swiss? 





BR LOSERS 


ARIEL SHARON 
Invades and withdraws from 
Gaza twice in 2 days. In or out? 


Rand McNally needs to know 


JEB BUSH 

W. rebuffs bro’s plea to nix Florida 
offshore drilling leases. Should 
have let recount continue 

THE WB 

Rival UPN spirits away hit series 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer. isn't 
that a stake through the heart? 
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Dimming “the Torch” 


ABRASIVE AND CAMERA HUNGRY, NEW 
Jersey's ROBERT TORRICELLI has infuriated 
fellow Democratic Senators with his public 
breaks from party positions. He was one 
of the first Democrats to suggest that AL 
GORE throw in the towel during the Florida 
electoral dispute. So last 
week, as Torricelli 
denied charges that he 
received tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in cash 
and gifts from a political 
supporter seeking his 
help in an international 
business dispute, his 


d¥—U3ZINS INN 1FINYO 


Senator Torricelli 





Democratic colleagues weren't rushing to 
defend him in the federal investigation. 
The probe of Torricelli’s 1996 campaign 
rests heavily on testimony from DAVID 
CHANG, a New Jersey businessman who 
has pleaded guilty in the case. Chang told 
investigators he lavished suits tailored in 
Italy, envelopes of cash, earrings for a 
girlfriend and a used Rolex watch on 
Torricelli, according to the New York 
Times. Still, his colleagues are not yet 
ready for “the Torch” to be extinguished. 
They have struggled to keep him as part 
of their united front against Bush’s 
legislative agenda. With a 50-50 Senate, 
Democrats can’t afford to lose even a 
maverick. —By Karen Tumulty 
and Douglas Waller/Washington 





THE POPE 


Many Greeks Praying 
Against John Paul Il Visit 


THE “TWO-HORNED GROTESQUE MONSTER,” 
the “devil in disguise.” Not the talk you 
expect to hear about the Pope from your 
parish priest. Not unless you're in Greece, 
where Christian Orthodox clergy are hell- 
bent on canceling POPE JOHN PAUL II's 
first papal visit next week. Protests by 
zealots—who blame Roman Catholic 
Crusaders for sacking Constantinople, seat 
of the Orthodox Byzantine Empire, in 1204 
—will probably not deter John Paul when 
he starts a biblical pilgrimage that will 
continue to Syria and Malta, following in 
the footsteps of St. Paul. The Pope was 
invited by Greek President COSTIS 


Pope John Paul at the Vatican 


the invitation was a jab at Archbishop 
Christodoulos, who recently roused 
demonstrators to protest state plans to 
scrap religious affiliation from state ID 
cards. Faced with possible international 
humiliation, Christodoulos grudgingly 
agreed not to block the Pope’s visit “as head 
of state” but ruled out a joint liturgy with 
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GF 21 Percent rise in U.S. 
aad | public-transit ridership 
between 1995 and 2000 


il Percent rise in highway travel over 
the same period 


61,000 Items, worth a total of 


nearly $70 million, found missing from 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service during an audit 


= 


539 Weapons listed in the 
report as missing, including 
six guns later linked to crimes 


125 Employees of the Burlington 
Northern Santa Fe Railway Co. who have 
submitted claims of work-related carpal 
tunnel syndrome since March 2000 





18 Number of those unknowingly 
tested for genetic defects by the 
company after turning in their claims 


22 million Number of 


people who passed through 
Ellis Island between 1892 


5 
. and 1924 


}2 
sone 

8 million Visitors to the Ellis Island 
website in its first few hours of 
operation; 85% were turned away 
after the site nearly collapsed 
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STEPHANOPOULOS, and some believe John Paul. —By Anthee Carassava/Athens Sources: Washington Post, Associated Press. Newsday, USA Today 
1. Alaska is putting 4. This week — 5. Chinese guards 
poetry on beer London will begin asked the 24 U.S. 
bottles: spraying: detainees to say: 
a) because pick-up a) afragranceinits a) the lyrics to 
lines used by men subway stations Hotel California 
in bars rarely work b) deodorant on b) what exactly is 
b) to encourage French tourists growing on Bryant 
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Are you or someone you care for increasingly... 


Forgetful? 
Repeating questions? 


SENat mace le) (= 
finding words? 
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When these problems interfere with everyday life, 


it could be Alzheimer’s disease. 


A medicine called ARICEPT’ may help. 


When you or someone you care for has gradually 
increasing memory problems, it may not ‘be normal 
aging. It could be ‘Alzheimer’s disease, an incurable, 
progressive illness. 

4 
Today there's hope, including a prescription 
medicine called ARICEPT”. Once- daily ARICEPT” 
is clinically proven to treat the symptoms of mild 
to moderate Alzheimer’ s. In people who respond to 
ARICEPT®, symptoms may get better, stay the 
same or progress at a eae rate. 


ARICEPT?® is well tolerated but may not be for 
everyone. Some people may experience nausea, 
diarrhea, insomnia, vomiting, muscle cramps, 
fatigue or loss of appetite. iz studies, these side 
effects were usually mild and temporary. Some 
people taking ARICEPT® may experience faint- 
ing. People at risk for ulcers should tell their doctors 
because their condition may get worse. 


Only a doctor can say if memory problems are 

due to Alzheimer's disease. And the sooner you 
know, the sooner ARICEPT® may help. So speak 
to a doctor today and ask about ARICEPT™®, the 
#] prescribed medicine for Alzheimer's disease. 


SEE A DOCTOR AND ASK ABOUT 


~ ARICEPT’ 
(donepezil HC] 


MEDICINE TO REMEMBER 


To learn more and to receive 
a memory checklist, ca 
7 i f ce f 





OU, 4 60-6029 EXC,A1 


Please see additional important product information on accompanying page. 
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CEPT? (donepezil HCl) stg'ttauers 
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prescribed with care to patients with a history of asthma or obstructive pulmonary disease. PRECAUTIONS Drug-Drug 
Interactions Drugs Highly Bound to Plasma Proteins: Drug displacement studies have been pertormed «9 vitro 
between this highly bound drug (96%) and other drugs such as furosemide, digoxin, and wartarin. ARICEPT® at con- 
centrations of 0.3-10 pg/mL did not atfect the binding of furosemide (5 pg/mL), digoxin (2 ng/mL), and wartarin (3 yg/mL) 
are cgheaan emt pd eae ba ill daar amervehayr tie aeye feng ma digoxin, and 

investigated the effect 


imipramine). However, in vitro studies show 3 low rate of binding to these enzymes (mean Ki about 50-130 pM), that, given 
the therapeutic plasma concentrations of donepezil (164 nM), indicates little likelihood of interference. Whether 

has any potential for enzyme induction is not known Effect of Other Drugs on the Metabolism 
Ketoconazole and quinidine, inhibtors ot CYP450, 344 and 2D6, respectively, inhibi donepezit 
Whether there is a clinical effect of nese inhibitors is not known. Inducers of CYP 206 and CYP 344 (e.g. phenytoin, 
carternazepine, dexamethasone, ritarmpin, and phenoterbital) could increase the rate of elimination of ARICEPT". Use with 
Anticholinergies: Beca.se of Deir mecranism of action, cholinesterase inhibitors have the potential to intertere with the 
tivity of antehotinergic medications Use with Cholinomimetics and Other Cholinesterase Inhibitors: \ 
synergistic effect may be expected when cholinesterase inhibitors are given concurrently with succinyicholine, similar 
neuromuscular blocking agents or cholinergic agonists such as bethanechol. Carcinogenesis, 

Impairment of Fertility Carcinogenicity studies of donepezil have not been completed. Donepezil was not mutagenic in 
the Ames reverse mutation assay in bacteria. In the chromosome aberration test in cultures of Chinese hamster lung (CHL) 
calls, some clastogenic effects were cbserved. Donepezil was not clastogenic in the in vivo mouse micronucleus test 
Donepezil had no effect on fartility in rats at doses up to 10 mg/kg/day (approximately 8 times the maximum recommend- 
ed human dose on a mg/ity basis) Pregnancy Pregnancy Category C: \eratology studies conducted in pregnant rats 
at doses up to 16 mg/kg/day (approximately 13 times the maximum recommended human dose on a mg/m’ basis) and in 
pregnant rabbits at doses up to 10 mg/kg/day (approximately 16 times the maximum recommended human dose on a mg/m’ 
basis) did not disclose any evidence for a teratogenic potential of donepezil. However, in 2 study in which pregnant rats were 
Given up to 10 mo/ap/day (approximately 6 times the maximum recommended human dose on a mg/m’ basis) trom day 17 
of gestation through day 20 postpartum, there wes a slight increase in still births and a slight Gecrease in pup survival 
through day 4 postpartum at this dose. the next lower dose tested was 3 mg/kg/day. There are no adequate oF well- 
controled studies in pregnant women. ARICEPT® should be used during prepnancy only it the potential benefit xcstifies the 
potential risk to the fetus Nursing Mothers iI is not known whether donepezil is excreted in human breast milk. ARICEPT* 
has no indication for use wn nutsing mothers. Pediatric Use There are no adequate and well-controlled trials to document 
the salety and efficacy of ARICEPT™ i any dines occurring in children. ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse Events 
Leading to Discontinuation The rates of discontinuation rom controlled clinical trials of ARICEPT® Gue to adverse 
events tor the ARICEPT® 5 mg/day treatment groups were comparable to those of placebo-treatmnent groups at approximately 
5%. The rate of discontinuation of patients who rece*ved 7-day escalations trom 5 mg/day to 10 mg/day, was tagher at 13% 
The most common adverse events leading to discontinuation, defined as those occurring in at least 2% of patients and al 
twice the meidence seen in placebo patients, are shown in Table 1 
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Table 1. Mos! 


Adverse Events Leading to Withdrawal 





Most Frequent Adverse Clinical Events Seen in Association with the Use of ARICEPT® Ihe mos! common 
adverse events, ined as Boge occuring a Werasncy of least 5% n puters acaving 10 mo ay and bin Be Poe: 
bo rate, are largely predicted by ARICEPT*'s cholinomumetic etlects. These include nausea, diarrhea, insomnia, vomiting. 
muscle cramp, tatigue and anorexia. These adverse events were often of mild intensity and transient. resolving Guring 
continued ARICEPT® treatment without the need for dose modification. There is evidence to suggest that the trequency of 
these common adverse events may be affected by the rate ot titration. An open-label study was conducted with 269 patients 
who received placebo in the 15- and 30-week studies. These patients were titrated to a dose of 10 mp/say over 2 6-week 
period. The rates of common adverse events were lower than thase seen in patients titrated to 10 mg/day over one week in 
the controlled clinical trials and were comparable fo those seen in patients on 5 mg/day, See Table 2 tor a comparison ot 
the mast common adverse events following one and six week titration regimens. 










Adverse Events Reported in Controlled Trials The events cited reflect experience gained under closely monitored 
Conditions of clinical trials in a highly selected patient population. In actual clinical practice or in other clinical trials, these 
frequency estimates may not apply, as the conditions of use, reporting behavior, and the kinds of patients treated may 
differ, Table 3 lists treatment emergent signs and symptoms that were reported in at least 2% of patients in piacebo-con- 
trolled trials who received ARICEPT* and for which the rate ot occurrence was greater for ARICEPT® assigned than 
placebo assigned patients. In general. adverse events occurred more frequently in temale patients and with advancing age 
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Table 3. Adverse Events Reported in Controlled Clinical Trials 
in at Least 2% of Patients ARICEPT® (donepezil HCI) and al a Higher Frequency 
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Other Adverse Events Observed During Clinical Trials ARICEPT” tas been adminstered to over 1700 incivicuals 
uring clinical trials worlgwide. Approximately 1200 of these patients have been treated for at least 3 months and more than 
1000 patients have been treated for at least 6 months. Controlled and uncontrolied trials in the United States included 
approximately 900 patients. in regards to the highest dose of 10 mg/day. this population includes 650 patents treated for 3 
months, 475 patients treated for 6 months and 116 patients treated for over 1 year. The range of patient exposure is from 1 
to 1214 days. Treatment emergent signs and symptoms that occurred during 3 controlled clinical trials and two open-label 
trials in the United States were recorded as adverse events by the clinical investigalors using terminology ot their own 
choosing. To provide an overall estimate of the proportion of individuals having similar types ot events, the events were 
(Qrouped into a smaller number of standardized categories using a moditied COSTART dictionary and event trequencies were « 
calculated across al! studies. These calegories are used in the listing below. The Irequencies represént the proportion of 
900 patients from these trials who experienced that evert while receiving ARICEPT™. All adverse events occurring at least 
twice are included, except for those already listed in Tables 2 or 3, COSTART terms too general to be informative, or events 
ess likely 10 be drug caused. Events are classified by body system and listed using the following definitions: frequent 
adverse events — Mose occurring in at least 1/100 patients; infrequent adverse events — those occurring in 1/100 to 
1/1000 patients. These adverse events are not necessarily retated to ARICEPT* treatment and in most cases were observed 
ata similar Irequency in placebo-treated patients in the controlied studies. No important additional adverse events were seen 
in Studies conducted outside the United States. Body 8s 8 Whele: Frequent infiuenza. ches! pain, toothache, infrequent 
fever, edema face, periorbital edema, hernia hiatal, abscess, cellulifis, chills, generalized coldness. head fullness, listiess- 
ness. Cardiovascular System: Frequent i ion, atrial fibration, hot flashes, hypotension, 




















Frequent tecal incontinence, gastroirtestinal bleeding. thoaling. epigastric pain; Avrequent eructation, gingeits, increased 


appetite, flatulence, periodontal abscess. cholelithiasis, civertioultis, drooling. ory mouth fever sore gasiritis, 
colon, tongue edema, epigastric distress, gastroenteritis, increased transamunases. hemorrhoids, ileus, incraasad thirst, 
jaundice. melena, polydipsia duodenl ulcer, stomach ulcer Endocrine System: Pntequent diabetes melius, goer Hemic 


uftcara, Infrequent dermatitis, erytherra, skin discoloration, hyperkaratos:s, 

striae, night sweats. sn vice: Special Senses: Frequent cataract, eve irritation, vision Dlurred, Infrequent dry eyes, glauco 
mg, earache, tinnitus, blepnanitis, decreased hearing, retinal hemorrhage, otitis externa, otitis media, bad taste conunctival 
hemormhage. ear buzzing, motion sickness, spots belore eyes. Urogenital System: Frequent’ urinary incontinence, noc- 
turla: Infrequent dysutia, hematuria, utinary urgency, metrorrhagia, cystitis, enuresis, prostate hypertrophy, pyelonephe: 
tis, inability to empty bladder, Dreast fibroadenosis, fibrocystic breast, mastitis, pyuria, renal failure, vaginetis, 
Postintroduction Reports Voluntary reports of adverse events temporally associated with ARICEPT" that have Deen 
reotived since market introduction thal are not listed above, arid thal there is inadequate data to determine the causal rea: 


fy Gepression, collapse and convulsions. Increasing muscle weakness is a possibilty and may 
muscles are involved. Tertiary anticholinergics such as atropine may be used as an antidote 
intravenous atropine sulfate titrated to effect is recommended: an initial dose of 1.0 10 2.0 mg IV wit 
based upon clinical response. Atypical responses in blood pressure and heart rate nave been reported with other choli- 
nomimetics when co-administered with qualemary anticholinergics such as glycopyrrolate, It is not known whether 
ARICEPT® and/or its metabolites can be removed by Glalysis (hemodialysis, peritoneal dialysis, or hemofiltration). Dose 
related signs of toxicity in animals included reduced spontaneous movenent, prone position, staggering gait. lacrimation, 
clonic convulsions, depressed respiration, salivation, miosis, tremors, tascxculation and lower body surlace temperature 
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D BLANI 
Florida 
w == investment 
banker who lent his 

private jet to Bush 
family members for 
campaign hops 

* POST Low-profile 
backwater with little 
work but lots of sun, 
sand and surf 
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FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


JAMAICA 


BARRY STAVER 
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SUE COBB 


Qs Director of 
WW =! Florida 
investment firm and 
adviser in Jeb’s 1998 
race. Her husband 
was Bush Sr.'s 
ambassador to 
Iceland 

* POST Great scuba 
diving, but too many 
U.S. college kids on 
vacation get wild and 
need bailing out 
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RICHARD EGAN 

@ Founder of EMC, 
WY adata-storage- 
systems firm with a 
plant and offices in 
Ireland 
* POST Was a low- 
profile backwater, 
now an economic 
miracle. Rains a lot, 
but great whiskey 
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GREGORY EO 





HIS YEAR THERE WERE 1,600 APPLICA- 

tions for the 162 ambassadorships 

worldwide. Presidents traditionally 
use at least a third of those as political 
and personal rewards. George W. Bush 
is no different. Though most of the 
following are still awaiting final clearance, 
these W. FAMILY FRIENDS |?3jand BASEBALL 
cuums @@ will probably end up in desirable 
locations. Those who RAISED Or DONATED 
the most money &} should get the best 
spots of all. 
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MOROCCO 


Fr CHRONICLE « 


M. SPENCER GREEN—AP 


ISON-—HOUSTON CHRONICLE/AP 





WY = Churchill 
Downs, a horse 
breeder whose family 
roots are in Texas oil 

* POST Plum job. Great 
digs. No foreign 
tongues. Downside: 
must entertain lots of 
visiting U.S. VIPs 


BRITAIN 
= 


RON EDMONDS—AF 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER AP 














REYNOLDS 
b Investment 
y =! ‘S" banker and 
former partner in Texas 
Rangers helped bolster 
W.'s oil company and 
raised more than $3 mil 
for Bush campaign 
* POST Not much at risk 
politically, leaving time 
for fondue and skiing 








SWITZERLAND 


THE VATICAN 


g 


GEORGE ARGYROS MARGARET TUTWILER HOWARD LEACH 

@ Bi @ “ead of me Longtime &@ Billionaire 

Ww eS awest = loyalist investment 
Coast investment and State banker and 
company, the Department businessman is 
former owner of spokeswoman former finance chair 
the Seattle Mariners for Bush Sr. helped of Republican 

raised millions out during National Committee 
for Bush Florida recount * POST La creme de 
* POST Notas *POST Not one la creme. Great food 
luxurious as other of the big-power and enviable venue 
European spots, but countries but with embassy just off 
embassy has great great deals the Champs Elysées 
art collection on rugs 
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JIM NICHOLSON 
@ As Republican 
WY National 
Committee chair 
last year, Denver 
real estate 
developer oversaw 
record-breaking 
efforts to raise 
campaign funds 
* POST Job has the 
benefits of being in 
Rome without an 
unruly amount of work 


TODAY 








TOMORROW 





The other 10% In 1997, Toyota was the first car company 
in the world to mass-produce a hybrid 
vehicle. By combining gasoline and electric 
power, the Prius reduces smog-forming 
emissions; cuts gas consumption in half, 
and, in short, has revolutionized the way 
cars affect our environment. 















Even so, we're not resting on our laurels. 
The Toyota Hybrid System is being further 
refined, to make it cleaner and more 
efficient. And we're continuing to search 
for even greener forms of transportation. 


The next step? A hydrogen-powered fuel 
cell vehicle whose only emission is pure 
water. And beyond that, who knows. But 
no matter what fresh alternatives are 
discovered in the future, they won't be 
found overnight. They'll be the result of 
90% perspiration. And 10% inspiration. 





www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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ENGAGED. FREDDIE 
PRINZE JR., 25, doe- 
eyed heartthrob (She’s 
All That), and SARAH 
MICHELLE GELLAR, 24, 
“@ kick-ass girl empow- 
erer (Buffy the Vampire Slayer); in Los 
Angeles. 


AP 


TERRILL 





MARK 


BLOCKED. Publication of The Wind 
Done Gone, a reinterpretation of Gone 
With the Wind told from the point of 
view of a slave; in Atlanta. A federal 
judge rejected author Alice Randall’s ar- 


CONVICTED. JULIE PONDER, 40, and 
CONNELL WATKINS, 54: of reckless child 
abuse; in Golden, Colo. The two thera- 
pists had led the “rebirthing” session of 
Candace Newmaker, 10, which involved 


wrapping the girl in a flannel sheet and | 


forcing her to emerge from it. Though the 
child repeatedly cried for help, she was 
not released and died of asphyxiation. 


SETTLED. Civil lawsuits against the 
families of Columbine High School 
gunmen Eric Harris and Dylan Kle- 
bold, as well as the men who supplied 
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them with guns; by the families of 30 
of their victims; in Denver. It has not 
yet been decided how the settlement, 
which totals $2.53 million, will be 
divided. 


RULED NEGLIGENT. CHARLES LAUX, 
former sheriff of Richardson County, 
Neb.; for not offering protective cus- 
tody to Teena Brandon, a 21-year-old 
cross-dressing woman whose rape and 
murder inspired the movie Boys Don’t 
Cry; by the Nebraska Supreme Court; 
in Lincoln, Neb. 


gument that her novel was a parody, in- 
stead saying it infringed on the copy- 
right of the original novel written by 
Margaret Mitchell, whose estate had 
sued in June to stop its publication. 


EXPECTING. PRINCESS 
MASAKO, 37, wife of Na- 
ruhito, heir to the Japan- 
ese throne; in Tokyo. Ac- 
cording to the Imperial 
Household Agency, the 
Princess is “showing signs” that she is 
seven or eight weeks pregnant. It will be 
the couple’s first child. The palace 
blamed Masako’s 1999 miscarriage in 
part on media scrutiny. 


ARRESTED. JOSEPH ESTRADA, 64, Philip- 
pine President ousted in January; on cor- 
ruption charges; in Manila. He turned 
himself in after warrants were issued ac- 
cusing him of taking millions of dollars in 2 
bribes while in office. He is free on bail. 5 
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When | was 16, the idea of being in a band and 
making records seemed out of reach to me and 
Adam and Edge and Larry until we heard the 
Ramones. Something about their humility and the 
humor just struck us when we saw them in Dublin in 
1977. They seemed like the antithesis of every other 
band we went to see, where, intentionally or not, you 
felt like you were the peasants. In that sense, it was 
a revolution. More than a musical revolution, it felt 
like our people were onstage. When | was standing in 
the State Cinema that night listening to JOEY 
RAMONE and realizing that there was nothing else 





DIED. JOEY RAMONE, 49, gangly front 
man of seminal punk band the Ra- 
mones; of lymphatic cancer; in New 
York. (See EuLocy, below). 


DIED. MICHAEL RITCHIE, 
62, director whose films, 
including The Candidate, 
Smile and Downhill Rac- 
er, often portrayed the 





unforeseen pitfalls of suc- 
cess; of prostate cancer; in Manhattan. 
Ritchie also directed Fletch, The Gold- 
en Child and The Bad News Bears 


DIED. ALFRED MOEN, 84, plumbing- 
fixture pioneer; in Destin, Fla. Moen 
hatched the idea for the single-knob 
faucet as a college student in 1937 after 
he was scalded by the then ubiquitous 
two-handled variety. His namesake 
company claims to sell more than 70% 
of the kitchen faucets in the U.S, 





that mattered to him, pretty soon nothing else mat- 
tered to me. Imagination was the only obstacle to 
overcome. Anyone could play those four chords. 
You had to be able to hear it more than you had to be 
able to play it. Suddenly, a bunch of kids from the 
north side of Dublin who would never have had a 
chance to get on the musical merry-go-round 
watched it stop for just long enough to jump on. We 
were a band before we could play and formed our 
band around an idea of friendship and shared spirit. 
That was a preposterous notion before the 
Ramones. —Bono, lead singer, U2 
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Shipping to Shanghai, Beijing or Shenzhen? 

Then go FedEx, your fast ticket to China. FedEx has more direct flights to China than any other express 

carrier, with service to 190 mainland cities. So when you want to do business anywhere in China, 
visit fedex.com or call 1-800-Go-FedEx and take a package on the Orient Express 

This is a job for FedEx” 


fic FedEx 


Express 



























The Busiest 
Man in the 
White House 


As Bush hits 100 days in office, his top strategist, 
KARL ROVE, is already eyeing 2004. His latest task: 
cleaning up W.s anti-environment image 


By JAMES CARNEY and and JOHN F. DICKERSON _ 











$ GEORGE W. BUSH’S CHIEF STRATEGIST, KARL ROVE IS SUP- 
posed to keep the President in a healthy political glow. But 
on one key issue recently, Rove stood by while Bush turned 
as gray as a hazy day in Houston. Bush abandoned a cam- 
paign pledge to reduce carbon dioxide emissions, rejected 
the Kyoto global-warming treaty, suspended new arsenic standards 
for drinking water—and began to look suspiciously like the eco- 
villain Al Gore warned us about. Moderate Republicans were get- 
ting jittery. So last week Rove and other aides pulled out the green 
paints and brushes and set to work on Bush’s environmental 
makeover—a series of announcements meant to add some much 
needed chlorophyll to ~~ VF 


the President’s image. = 





The White House said it 
would uphold strict regu- 
lations on lead contami- 
nation, left in place a 
Clinton rule expanding 
wetlands protection and 
backed a treaty banning a 
dozen harmful chemicals 
found mostly in poorer 
countries (but not in the 
U.S., which made signing 
it easier for Bush). Rove 
huddled with Environ- 
mental Protection Agency 
administrator Christine 


Todd Whitman before she BUDDI Bush trusts “Boy Genius” with a huge portfolio. 
faced the press, and he Rove had his eye on this prize long before W. 
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Photographs for TIME by Brooks Kraft—Gamma 





Anerdy bundle of 
manic energy, Rove 
hurries to his second- 
floor office in the West 
Wing after another day 
of meetings and calls 
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NATION 











told reporters how misunderstood the 
President is on this issue. 

Solid p.r. work. But if Rove’s theme 
week is followed by any more bad environ- 
mental news from the White House, the 
spinning won't have a prayer of changing 
public perceptions. Which is why the pri- 
vate meeting that took place in Rove’s office 
last Tuesday tells you more about his value 
to Bush than anything about the publicity 
blitz. Rove—the Man to See for G.o.P. favor 
seekers—was joined at the meeting by 
Mary Matalin, a top aide to Vice President 
Dick Cheney, and Alex Castellanos, a Re- 
publican consultant who has been work- 
ing with oil companies to help sell Bush’s 
plan to drill in the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. Castellanos feared that bad press 
about the environment was weakening re- 
solve inside the Administration, and he 
was right. Armed with polls and video- 
tapes, he tried to make the case that the 
policy could be a political winner, but he 
failed. Rove told him Bush wasn’t exactly 
dropping the position, but he wasn’t going 
to push for it either. The President was al- 
ready engaged in too many big fights with 
Congress—over tax cuts, spending, educa- 
tion reform—that he might not 
win. He didn’t need another one. 
“For Karl, it was a matter of pri- 
orities,” says a source familiar 
with the meeting. “Why fight all 
the battles at the same time?” 

Setting priorities and deliver- 
ing bad news to friends is just a 
sliver of what Rove does as Bush’s 
top political gun. It was Rove who 
shaped the agenda, message and 
strategy that got Bush—the least 
experienced presidential nomi- 
nee of modern times—into the 
White House. Now it is Rove's 
job to keep him there through 
2008. “My job,” Rove told TIME 
last week, “is to pay attention to 
the things that affect his political 
future.” That's why, in the first 
week of Bush’s presidency, Rove 
was bringing political advisers 
from New Hampshire to the 
White House to plot strategy for 
the 2004 presidential race. 

No one, with the possible ex- 
ception of the President, will be 
more responsible for the success 
or failure of Bush’s presidency. 
Which is fine by Rove. This is, af- 
ter all, the culmination of a life’s 
obsession. It began even before 
the mid-70s, when Rove, then a 
college student in Utah, hit the 





young-Republican circuit with Lee Atwater, | dining rooms. Strangers on the street ask 


who became George Bush Sr.’s 1988 cam- 
paign mastermind. Rove, who dropped out 
to become a full-time operative, also worked 
for the father and thus met the son. He be- 
came the top consultant in Texas and even- 
tually saw in Dubya a natural politician 
who—guided by Rove, of course—could not 
only reach the White House but also usher 
in a permanent Republican majority. 
“When the President was growing up, he 
wanted to be Willie Mays,” says Mark McK- 
innon, the Bush campaign’s admaker. “But 
when Karl was growing up, he wanted to be 
senior adviser to the President.” 


N A 30-YEAR CAREER, ROVE, 50, HAS 
worked on hundreds of Republican 
races throughout the country. So when 
Bush sits down with congressional lead- 
ers, he can nod at Rove and say, “You all 
know the Boy Genius,” and they all do. 
(Bush’s other nickname for Rove is less 
flattering: Turd Blossom.) Like some of his 
predecessors—Atwater, James Carville— 
Rove is turning into a Washington celebri- 
ty. When he and his wife Darby step out 
for dinner, maitre d’s offer them private 


Karl Rove manages the White 
House’s broadest portfolio 








incumbents for the 2002 congressional races 








for his autograph. Congressmen drop his 
name and quote things he may or may not 
have said. He even has the dubious honor 
of being the only aide lampooned on the 
Comedy Central series That’s My Bush! 

Inside the White House, Rove can’t 
match Karen Hughes’ gift for channeling 
Bush’s voice or Cheney’s experience in for- 
eign policy and Executive Branch manage- 
ment, but he has an equally acute sense of 
how issues will go over with Republican 
and swing voters. As a top adviser puts it, “If 
Bush asks Cheney and Rove, ‘What's your 
take on China?’ he’s asking two very differ- 
ent questions.” From Cheney he wants to 
know how foreign leaders, the military and 
the State Department think. From Rove he 
wants to know how the issue is playing with 
the faithful. Officially, Rove has no role in 
foreign policy, but during the China spy- 
plane crisis, he advised Bush on how various 
actions would be received by a key G.O.P. 
constituency—the anti-China hawks. 

In the past week alone, while working 
on Bush’s environmental makeover, Rove 
plotted strategy at meetings on how to pro- 
ceed with health-care reform, stem-cell re- 
search and the tax-cut debate. He 
worked on recruiting candidates 
for office in two states and or- 
chestrated the withdrawal of a 
candidate in a third. He attended 
a meeting with National Security 
Adviser Condoleezza Rice to dis- 
cuss policy toward Sudan, a coun- 
try that persecutes Christians and 
is therefore of particular interest 
to evangelicals. And he helped 
conceive what the Bushies call 

e “Echo Chamber,” a plan to 
use the media’s obsession with 
marking the first 100 days in office 
to flog Bush’s accomplishments. 

Ever since F.D.R. laid out the 
first installment of his New Deal, 
every President has had to pass the 
100-days test; Bush’s 100th falls on 
Sunday, April 29. Rove, an auto- 
didact and amateur historian, in- 
sists that Presidents should be 
judged on a 180-day timetable, 
since the legislative calendar fol- 
lows one. That theory won't stop 
the barrage of analysis that will 
begin this week, so, to feed the 
media beast, Rove and Hughes 
met with G.o.P. surrogates in the 
Old Executive Office Building last 
Thursday to hand out a script. The 
central message: Bush will not 
overhype the moment. The White 
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A day with Rove, clockwise from top: discussing Sudan with Condi Rice; meeting on energy with Cheney and 





economic guru Larry Lindsey; conferring with Mary Matalin; coordinating legislative strategy with Karen Hughes 


House is presenting its achievements as a 
celebration of the joint accomplishments of 
Bush and Congress. The President will en- 
tertain members of Congress and their 
spouses at the White House on Sunday. 


HE CASE CAN BE MADE THAT BUSH, 
while off to a smooth start, doesn’t 
have all that much to hype. A Presi- 
dent without foreign policy experi- 
ence got the stranded crew home 
from China, and his public statements 
have generally been in key. But by the 
yardstick of Rove’s ambition—creating a 
locked-in Republican majority—Bush has a 
long way to go. The Great Transformation 


was to begin with passage of his education- 
reform plan, which the Senate is set to de 
bate this week. The vouchers and testing 
proposals at its heart have been washed 
diluted, Still, 
enough tough-sounding language will sur- 
vive for Bush to claim victory. 

Rove’s other overarching goal for 2001 
is to have Bush sign a tax cut close enough 
to his $1.6 billion proposal that he can call 
it his own. Were the President’s arguments 


away and respectively 


and powers of persuasion as strong as he 
and Rove pretend, his tax bill would be 
law. But after more than 20 road trips to 
pressure Senators to support it, Bush was 
unable to turn a single vote his way. Again, 
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Rove can paint with a broad brush. When 
Bush came to Washington, no one thought 
Congress would support such a large tax 
cut. If he gets 80% of what he wanted, 
that’s enough to call it a win 

Despite last week’s show of eco-friend- 
liness, Rove’s biggest image failure is the 
environment. The White House complains 
that some positive decisions have been un 
derplayed by the press. But such spin does- 
n't approach Rove’s usual gold standard. 
Why didn’t the master strategist see this 
coming? He knew Republicans scored bad- 
ly on education, and he hatched an effective 
plan to fix the problem. But when it came to 
being green, he was as blind as Bush. 
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Sitting in his office, once the base of First Lady Hillary Clinton, Rove prepares for a meeting with a political 
supporter. He’s the Man to See for G.O.P. favor seekers, and nurturing the role is a priority 


Rove is never blind to the needs of reli- 
gious conservatives, because he saw how 
their coldness toward Bush Sr. doomed his 
re-election in 1992. Rove has spent the past 
eight years making sure Dubya doesn’t feel 
the same chill. The task has been made eas- 
ier, of course, by the fact that the younger 
Bush is more conservative and sympathetic 
to the Christian right. But Rove doesn’t take 
chances. He not only constructed a policy 
agenda that would satisfy conservatives 
but during the campaign—while marketing 
Bush as a moderate—he also used a week- 
ly conference call to reassure evangelicals 
that the candidate was one of them. 


HE COURTSHIP GREW MORE INTENSE 
when Bush and Rove got to the White 
House. Each Wednesday Rove dis 
patches a top Administration official 
to attend the regular conservative- 
coalition lunches held at Paul Weyrich’s 
Free Congress Foundation. When activists 
call his office with a problem, Rove doesn’t 
pass them off to an aide. He often responds 
himself. When Weyrich heard a few weeks 
ago that Bush’s budget slashed funding for 
a favorite project called the Police Corps, 
which gives scholarships and training to 
police cadets, he complained to the White 
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House. To Weyrich’s surprise, Rove called 
back. “We've taken care of it,” Rove said. 
“The problem is solved.” Weyrich, who says 
his memos to the Reagan and Bush Sr. 
White Houses were rarely read, was im- 
pressed. “That,” he gushes, “is what it means 
to have friends in the White House.” 

Rove is intimately involved in the se- 
lection and nomination of federal judges, a 
project conservatives are watching closely. 
Bush’s first round of nominations will be 
announced in May, and many on the right 
view it as the most important early test of his 
commitment to rescuing American culture 
from liberalism. Already there is grumbling 
about the process. “The emphasis on racial 
and sexual quotas is as pernicious in this 
Administration as it was in any other,” com- 
plains a conservative involved in the dis- 
cussions. In meetings of the White House 
Judicial Selection Task Force, Rove has to 
make sure that the choices satisfy not just the 
purists of the conservative legal communi- 
ty but also the desires of local politicians. At 
one meeting, Rove turned to Attorney Gen- 
eral John Ashcroft, Bush’s most conserva- 
tive Cabinet member, and joked, “John, did 
you ever think that you and I would repre- 
sent the left in a meeting like this?” 

Rove seems embarrassed about some 
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of the attention and perks his new life has 
brought him. But there is one he clearly en 
joys. Last Thursday night, with his boss 
upstairs and most likely asleep, Rove ush- 
ered a group of old high school friends 
from Salt Lake City through the White 
House for a private tour. Rove’s tired, pale- 
blue eyes danced as he showed off the Cab- 
inet Room. “I love this painting,” he said 
moments later, unspooling the history of a 
Norman Rockwell that hangs next to the 
Oval Office door. In the Roosevelt Room, 
he told how F.D.R. used the space to house 
his aquariums. Down the hall he expound- 
ed on a print showing Lincoln at the first 
reading of the Emancipation Proclama 
tion. Throughout, he was a manic bundle of 
energy. Near the end of the tour, Glade 
Curtis, an obstetrician, had to laugh. “Karl 
was always really into politics and history,” 
Curtis said. “And he was always a nerd.” 

conceded that he was “the 
biggest dweeb in my high school” and al- 
lowed as how he hasn’t changed much in 
the intervening 32 years. But as he walked 
to his car outside the West Wing, it was 


Rove 


clear that at least one thing had changed. 
Famous for driving beat-up heaps in 
Austin, Rove climbed into a metallic-blue 
Jaguar and roared into the night. . 
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By MATT REES GAZA 


HEN KHALED MASHA‘AL AND 
Sheik Hassan Nasrallah meet 
in Tehran this week, theirs 
will be a handshake to 
strike fear in the hearts of 
Israelis. The roving power 
broker of Hamas, 52, and 
the fiery 41-year-old cleric who leads Hiz- 
ballah will be signaling a truce in what has 
been a violent if largely unheralded strug- 
gle to be the leading terror arm of the Pales- 
tinian uprising. The two were once al- 
lies. But earlier this year, Hizballah WR 
decided it wanted to go its own 
way. Suddenly two of the most effi-_y 
cient and dangerous terror groups 
in the world were in competition 
with each other. It was as if two 
units of the same army had decid- 
ed at once to see who could fight 

the enemy more fiercely—and 
stopped cooperating in the proc- 

ess. The impact of the split was 
undeniable: a ratcheting up of 
anti-Israel terror campaigns 
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Now, top sources in both or- 
ganizations tell Time, Hizballah’s 
backers in the Iranian government 
have called them together to patches 
up their dispute and focus them on 
the jihad against the Jewish state. 
The Iranians, who have kept Ha- 
mas at arm’s length until now, 
hope that by bringing the two to- 
gether again, they can pool their 
operations and exert even more 
deadly pressure on Israel. If the 

Iranians get their way, it will be a 
dark day both for Israelis— 
who will face increasingly 
professional terrorist at- 
tacks—and for Palestinians already 
suffering under a heavy-handed 
Israeli backlash. Competition be- 
tween the two groups generated 
an uptick in attacks. Coordination 
will make those strikes even more 
effective 
If you want to understand 
the complexity of the battles be- 
ing fought in the Gaza Strip, take 
a look at Adnan al-Ghoul’s ré- 
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The Middle East’s most 
violent terrorists have been 
in competition to outdo 
sach other. Now theyre 
allying. A TIME exclusive 





sumé. An activist in the first in- 
tifadeh, al-Ghoul was deported by 
Israel to Lebanon in 1992. There 
he hooked up with Hizballah. Al- 
Ghoul sneaked back into Gaza City 
in 1996 with forged documents, but 
he still maintains close ties with 
Hizballah—especially since he 
runs a major bomb factory in 

Gaza City, according to Palestin- 

ian intelligence officials. Al-Ghoul 

sells hand grenades for $50 and 

belts packed with TNT for use in 

suicide bombs for $1,000. His 

main client is Hamas, and he’s 

also on the payroll of Yasser 

Arafat’s Preventive Security Service. But 
it’s the spreading tentacles of Hizballah in 
the form of men like al-Ghoul—trained and 
hardened by fighting in Lebanon—that 
worry Israel most. At least two Hizballah- 
style roadside bombs went off in the West 
Bank last week. Palestinian sources believe 
they were set by activists working directly 
for the Beirut organization. Hizballah 
gained kudos in the Arab world for driving 
Israel out of southern Lebanon with its 


guerrilla tactics last year. Now it’s making 
its first major moves into the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip through old deportees like 
al-Ghoul who have become power players 
in the Palestiniari underworld because of 


the expertise in weapons and tactics they 
acquired from Hizballah. 

Hamas has had help from Hizballah for 
years. But when the Aqsa intifadeh erupted 
last fall, Hizballah’s leaders saw a chance to 
boost their prestige in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip and to ex- 
pand their brand of Islamic revo- 
lution to the gates of Jerusalem, 

Islam's third holiest city. They 
aren't keen to share the spotlight 
with Hamas. In the past few 
months, Hizballah canceled the silie 
training of Hamas operatives in 


Lebanon's Bekaa Valley and in wing, Izz 


Iran. Hizballah is still training Pal- Q 
estinians, but when it sends them 
back to the Gaza Strip or West 
Bank, they'll be working for Hizbal- 
lah, not Hamas. A source in the 
Hamas military wing, Izzedine al- 
Qassam, tells TIME that Hizballahe® 
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has recruited several activists from 
Hamas and from the military branch 
of the Palestinian Islamic Jihad— 
people who were frustrated by their 
organizations’ ineffectiveness and 
tempted by Hizballah’s training 
and weaponry. 

Just what does this tussle con- 
tribute to the sum of the violence? 
At the start of last week, Hizballah f 

attacked an Israeli po- 

sition on the border 

with Lebanon, killing 

an Israeli soldier. That 

attack promptedajeal- | 

ous Hamas to step up 

its mortar offensive along the Is- 

rael border, firing for the first 

time on a town inside Israel. Des- 
perate to demonstrate that it can 
still do more than put on a defiant 
show at the funerals of its “mar- 

tyrs,” Hamas fired a series of 82- 

mm mortars on the Israeli town of 
Sderot. “We have to prove our- 
selves,” the Hamas military-wing 
officer tells Time. Early in the 
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THE LEADERS: Hamas’ 
power broker Khaled 
al-Masha‘al, left, and 
Hizballah’s Sheik Hassan 
Nasrallah 


intifadeh, Palestinian and 
Israeli security officials 
say, Arafat freed Hamas 
fighters from his jails and 
gave them a green light to 
towns. An 
agent in Arafat’s General 
Intelligence was suspend- 
ed in December when he 
tried to arrest a Hamas cell in Gaza that 
was planning suicide bombings, according 
to Palestinian security officials close to the 
case. The highly mobile mortars allow 
Hamas to strike fear inside Israel much 
more easily than with suicide bombs 


bomb Israeli 


| The mortars fired last week were manu- 


factured by a top Palestinian Authority 
military officer and sold to Hamas, ac- 


cording to senior sources in Arafat's 
regime. 
Soon after the Hamas attack, Israel 


launched its biggest incursion into Pales 
tinian-controlled territory, taking over fora 
day a swath of Beit Hanoun, a town in the 
Gaza Strip from which the mortars had 
been fired. Inside his Cabinet, Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon faced criticism that 
Beit Hanoun 
consulting other ministers. “No, no, we 
Sharon 
said, brushing aside the critics. “I 
phoned a few ministers though 
Sharon didn’t phone his Foreign 
Minister, Shimon Peres, until the 
operation was under way. Bypass- 
ing the elder statesman left Sharon 
diplomatically exposed and unable 
to fend off the anger of U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Colin Powell, who 
warned of the “risk of broader 
lu conflict” in the Middle East. 
The Tehran meeting, at the 
very least, will make it still harder 
for Arafat and Sharon to find any 
way to put an end to the violence 
After all, it will be a conclave of 
leaders who suspect Arafat of wanting to 
find a face-saving way to end the inti- 


he moved into without 


couldn’t convene the Cabinet,’ 


fadeh by pushing Sharon into an attack 


which in turn would claim a large number 
of Palestinian lives and thus prompt in- 
ternational intervention to separate the 
two sides, something Israel opposes. But 
even if Hizballah and Hamas don’t bury 
the hatchet, their knives are still out for 
Israel. —With reporting by 
Jamil Hamad/Nablus 








By SIMON ROBINSON NAIROBI 
and NANCY PALUS ABIDJAN 


ULIETTE ZINWUE STILL REMEMBERS 
her excitement when the men came 
to her village in southern Benin, 
West Africa, three years ago. “They 
said they would take me to work in 
Abidjan, and they paid my parents,” 
she says, angelic-looking in 


her slightly tattered, short cotton 
dress, which is black with bold pink 
and red flowers. “There were a lot of 
children going. I wanted to go with 
them. We came to Abidjan in a car. 
I was excited to be going some- 
where in a car.” But the adventure 
Put to 
work in the home of a relatively 


soon became a nightmare 


wealthy Beninese woman who lives 
in the Ivory Coast’s bustling com 
mercial capital, Zinwué now rises at 
6 a.m. to sweep the house and 
courtyard, wash dishes and clean 
out the garbage cans. She spends 
the rest of the day at a local market 
selling trinkets and hair accessories 
at her boss’s stall. She is 10 years old 
Is not an un- 
usual one in West Africa. The U.N 
Children’s Fund that 
some 200,000 children a year are 
trafficked in West 
Africa. Girls are 
most end up as domestic workers 


Zinwué’s story 
estimates 
Central 


and 
affected worst 


or prostitutes. Boys are forced to 
work on coffee or cocoa planta- 
The prob- 


lem hit the news over the past 


tions or as fishermen 


fortnight when a Nigerian-regis 
tered boat that Benin authorities 
and UNICEF said was carrying as 
many as 200 slave children was 


from Gabon and 


Cameroon. When it arrived back 


turned away 
in Benin a few days later, only 43 
children and teenagers were on- 
board, some with their parents. 
“We don’t have any notion of what 
happened,” Alfred 
a UNICEF spokesman 
“Were the kids unloaded some- 


really 
Ironside, 


Says 


where else? Were the authorities 
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in Benin wrong? Is there another boat? 
The confusion itself is symbolic of the traf- 
ficking, the secretive way it is carried out.” 

Africa has the highest rate of child labor 
in the world: 41% of 5-to-14-year-olds 
work. Many kids simply help on the family 
farm or look after younger siblings. But 
some are bought or taken from their par- 
ents and forced to work. Most child slaves 
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come from the poorest countries, such as 
Benin, Burkina Faso or Mali, where up to 
70% of the people live on less than $1 a day. 
“These people are in areas where there are 
no options for children, no school, no jobs,” 
says Beth Herzfeld, spokeswoman for Anti 

Slavery International, a London-based ad- 
vocacy group. “They don’t have the belief 
that they can build a life for their families.” 
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AN TRADE 


And so parents sell their children to 
traders for as little as $15, in the hope that 
the children will find a better life in a rel- 
atively affluent neighboring country such 
as Ivory Coast or oil-rich Gabon. 

Local traditions fuel the problem. In 
the past, it was normal for West African 
families to send a child to stay with richer 
relatives in the city and for newlyweds to 





hire a young village girl to cook and clean 
for them. But with “the fabric of the ex- 
tended family breaking down, things have 
become distorted,” says Lisa Kurbiel, a 
child-protection officer with UNICEF. What 
was a custom has become an organized 
trade, with children being taken as far 
away as South Africa and the Middle East. 
Closer to home, they end up in such places 





In West Africa, an alleged 
slave-ship snafu reflects 
the trauma of an ongoing 
business of marketing 
children as forced labor 


as the labor depot in central Abidjan, 
which offers young girls—most of them 
from villages in the north of the country— 
as servants for a few dollars a day. One 
morning last week, 30 girls in dresses or 
skirts and freshly laundered shirts sat chat- 
ting on two wooden benches in front of the 
building. Next to them a young man held a 
laminated charter of “rules” for hiring the 
_ girls. “I don’t recognize this as 
African,” says Constance Yai, a for- 
mer Ivory Coast minister of family 
= and social affairs who is now pres- 
; ident of the private Ivorian Asso- 
= ciation for Women’s Rights. “It’s 
commerce pure and simple.” 
West African countries are 
taking steps to stop the trade. Most 
» have signed the International 
Labour Organization’s Conven 
tion 182 against the Worst Forms 
of Child Labour, which went into 
effect last November. Last year 
Ivory Coast and Mali agreed to 
crack down on the trade between 
the two countries and announced a 
range of rehabilitation efforts to 
help children who return home. 
But the region’s porous borders and 
ill-equipped police forces make it 
easy for smuggling to continue. Yai 
says it’s time for West Africa to get 
tough: “Are you going to tell me that 
as long as we have not eliminated 
poverty, we're going to keep selling 
children like objects and making 
them suffer? Poverty encourages 
this kind of activity, yes. But failing 
to put children in school encour- 
ages it too. Failing to punish those 
who traffic children encourages it.” 
At the end of another long day 
Zinwué hands the few francs she has 
earned to her “tante”—the common 
term of respect for older women in 
Francophone Africa, But because 
she has never been to school, her 
French is halting and basic. “I don’t 
care that I have not been to school,” 
she says firmly, “but I would like to 
go to church.” Even that small 
dream remains impossible. She has 
to work on Sundays. |] 
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FREQUENT FLYER Ma By Joshua Cooper Ramo 


Archimedes on the Potomac 


Trade guru Bob Zoellick thinks he can lever even protectionists into a deal 


OB ZOELLICK’S OFFICE EXUDES THE KIND OF NARCotic 
Washington class that enforces padded footsteps and 
whispered conversations. Hard across the street from 
the White House, the office of the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative has the obligatory American flags behind the desk 
and predictable 19th century prints along the walls. But on a 
corner table, a surprise: protest posters from ACT UP that say 
STOP KILLING AIDS VICTIMS BOB ZOELLICK. Zoellick had his 
secretary pick them up from demonstrators outside his office 
a few weeks ago. “These must be from before,” I said to him 
when we met last Thursday, meaning that the acr up demon- 
stration had surely preceded his charges that U.S. drug com- 
panies were pricing ips drugs out of the reach of developing 
countries. “No,” Zoellick laughed. “Those came after.” 
The greeting that President Bush received at his first 
trade summit in Quebec—tear gas and rioters—was as 


AS 





stance, he wanted to speed up Brazil’s march to free trade. 
But local politics were holding that up. So instead of flying to 
Sao Paulo, Zoellick flew to Santiago, where he inked a deal 
with Chile. The result was like a chapter from The Rules: 
Brazil now wants to speed up talks. But not everyone—the 
mobs that raged in Quebec, say, or Congressmen from steel- 
making districts—can be levered. Zoellick will have to break 
them or go around them. Some ideas: 

> E-GATT. Zoellick needs a big win showing that trade is 
a Net-age worry. E-firms like Amazon are dying to get into 
world markets but are relentlessly blocked, 
both by local governments that want to control the Net and 
by infrastructure problems (ever tried to FedEx a book 
in China?). Zoellick should craft an e-initiative that 
would help U.S. firms extend their cyberdominance. Even 
a limited deal could be a fast, high-profile score for him. 


EE tne 


much a reminder as those posters that trade has become 
an electric issue. Some of the points are legit: signing a 
country like Brazil to a trade pact could make it harder for 
Brazilians living with arps to get cheap counterfeit drugs. 
But there is also blind fury from parts of the world where 
tradg is seen as a tool of imperialism, not modernization. 
It may be even harder to undo that perception than it is to 
ink agreements on trade. Unfortunately, for Zoellick, it’s a 
top priority. 

Zoellick’s résumé is one of the best in Washington. He 
was James Baker’s right hand during Bush I, and has been 
an invaluable adviser to Bush II. During the Florida recount, 
Republican operatives wowed by his district-to-district recall 
labeled him “the Human adding machine.” Last week, as he 
took a break from briefing Bush for the summit, he spelled 
out his strategy for getting trade deals done. 

Zoellick thinks he can lever almost anyone into a deal by 
preying on the fear of being left out. Last month, for in- 











He knows 'the smell of power. “I have a White House pass,” he says. He usesit regularly > 


> Super Size. Congress is dickering over three key deals: 
trade agreements with Jordan, Vietnam and fast-track au- 
thority that would empower Bush to pursue trade pacts. 
Bush should lump these together and force the Hill to act. 
House Ways and Means ranking member Charles Rangel 
says he wouldn't like to get jammed that way, but admits he 
might not be able to stop it. The bold move would force op- 
ponents to deal. 

> Divide ‘Em Up. The hottest trade opposition comes 
from environmentalists and labor activists who have 
linked up with implacable protectionists like unions. 
Zoellick should unbundle the camps by bringing the ac- 
tivists inside his tent to create work and environment 
standards that could be stamped on any deal he cuts. A 
dramatic gesture like that could co-opt enough of the anti- 
trade crowd to give Zoellick the breathing room he needs 
to make real deals happen. He’s chosen a tough task. A lit- 
tle élan will go a long way. g 








Why the power? Zoellick is trusted on a wide range of security and economics issues. He is also buddies with many of Bush's top 
players. Most important: though Clinton largely ignored trade between 1993 (NAFTA) and '00 (China), Bush wants it to be a centerpiece 
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KODAK'S 


The future of photography is digital. But the film 
icon has yet to prove it has mastered the new tech 
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By DANIEL EISENBERG ROCHESTER 


ET KODAK CEO DANIEL CARP FOCUS 
the future of photography for you 
just as sharply as he can: for all the 
talk about the digital revolution, the 
rumors about the death of film 
and along with it, Kodak 
been greatly exaggerated. Sure, a growing 
number of shutterbugs are capturing pic- 


have 


tures on microchips instead of silver 
halide. But more than 90% of us, he points 
out, are still happily taking shots the 19th 
century way. 

Even as more people switch to digital 
cameras to share and edit photos online 
Carp adds, they are going to need Kodak's 
paper, chemicals and technical savvy to 
complete the picture and make great 
prints. And in key emerging markets 
like China and India, where a digi 
tal camera can cost a month's 
salary, film will remain king for 
along time. In the U.S 
use film cameras are flying off 


single- 


the shelves as never before 


PIXEL POWER 


Kodak CEO Daniel Carp is 
targeting Gen Y with the new 
mc3, a combination digital 
camera and MP3 player 


This week Big Yellow rolls 
out its new EasyShare photo 
system for easy uploading 


“We'll be by far the leader,” says Carp, 
a tall, hulking, 30-year Kodak veteran and 
an avid hoops player who took over the 
helm from George Fisher more than a year 
ago. “You trust your memories to a brand 
synonymous with pictures.” 

Yet Kodak's strategy of playing at both 
ends of photo technology isn’t developing 
as planned. Last week Big Yellow, blaming 
a flagging film market on the nationwide 
economic slump, announced that its first- 
quarter net earnings were off almost 50% 
from the prior year. More troubling to Wall 
Street was that Kodak, citing the soft out 
























look, backed away from its previous fore- 
casts for the second half of the year. “These 
are my picture takers that companies are 
laying off,” Carp told analysts. Kodak is 
adding to the pile too. As part of its stream- 
lining, the company will cut 3,000 or so 
jobs from an already depleted workforce. 
As Carp putit, “I think we're a bit in the eye 
of a storm.” 

When the downturn 
though, the $14 billion-a-year image maven 


current ends, 
faces a much more serious threat on the 
digital horizon. As prices for digital cameras 
continue to fall, consumers will abandon 
film in greater numbers. That means Ko 
dak’s high-margin film franchise, which 
brings in about a third of the company’s 
profits, will bear the brunt of the switch. So : 
even though Kodak has lost some market 
share over the past few years in a brutal 
price war launched by Japanese rival Fuji, 
it still captures a commanding 65% of a 
sunset business. “I don’t see how Kodak can 
be as profitable, or have the same level of 
dominance, as before,” says Douglas Rea, 
professor of digital photography and imag 
ing at Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Many skittish investors 

agree. In the past year, 


Kodak stock has 


dropped 30% 



































hitting a six-year low last fall and ending 
last week at $43. 

In this new digital arena, Kodak isn’t 
the yellow monster. It’s just one of the 
pack, which ranges from such tech titans as 
Sony and Hewlett-Packard to brash online 
photo start-ups like Shutterfly, Photopoint, 
Ofoto, Zing and Snapfish (see box). Says 
Eva Manolis, co-founder of Shutterfly: 
“We're driving our business by hope of 
gain rather than fear of loss.” 

Kodak has a lot to lose. More than 4 mil- 
lion digital cameras were 
sold in the U.S. last year, a 
number that is expected to 
nearly double in 2001 and 
outpace the stagnant, tradi- 
tional camera market with- 60 
in a few years. Consumer 50 
appetite for film in the U.S. 40 
has almost peaked, at ; 
slightly more than 1 billion 
rolls a year. Indeed, much 
to the dismay of some ama- 
teur enthusiasts (including, 
perhaps, Paul Simon), Ko- 
dak is quietly phasing out 
much of its trademark Kodachrome line 
of film. 

To make up for that potential lost rev- 
enue, Kodak has td persuade people to turn 
pixels into paper. This week it is rolling out 
anew digital camera-and-software system, 
dubbed EasyShare, that is intended to 
eliminate the hassle and confusion of up- 
loading photos to a PC and the Internet. 
Meanwhile, the company is busy partner- 
ing with hardware makers like Lexmark to 
offer Kodak-brand printers and scanners 
for the home, where most digital prints are 
now made. 

There are some clear victories. The 
company is providing materials, photo- 
finishing and patented teehnology to many 
of the same online players that were sup- 
posed to destroy it only a year ago. And like 
Fuji, it is selling its retail partners on do-it- 
yourself picture kiosks and professional 
digital minilabs that can easily scan tradi- 
tional film onto the Net and convert digital 
shots into hard copies. 

Kodak’s troubles exemplify the diffi- 
culty that any company has in handling 


Fading Picture 


Kodak's weekly stock closes 


eT $63.51) 





paradigm shifts caused by technology. It 
has plowed billions of dollars into the digi- 
tal business, which by 2005 should account 
for almost half its revenues. But its digital- 
camera division has yet to enter the black. 
“If you look at the hardware business 
alone, you'd probably never get into it,” 
says Willy Shih, head of Kodak’s Digital 
and Applied Imaging unit. Kodak is the 
worldwide leader in film cameras and has 
lately produced some sleek units. But in 
digital, Kodak trails Sony in the U.S. and 
blew the Christmas season because it was 
slow to offer the hot-selling, lower-priced, 
low-resolution digital models used mostly 
for capturing and e-mailing photos. 

In the digital age, Carp believes, Kodak 
will make most of its profits after, not be- 
fore, a picture is taken, helping customers 
store and print their digital images in all 
sorts of new ways and charging a premium 
for the service. That means 
everything: adding borders 
or frames, turning color into 
black-and-white, eliminat- 
ing red eye and fashioning 
posters, homemade greet- 
ing cards, glossy album 
pages, calendars, T shirts 
and maybe even wallpaper. 

Unlike Fuji, which 
views the Net as just anoth- 
er outlet for its retailers, Ko- 
dak is making a concerted 
effort to grab online photo 
consumers. To Kodak’s eye, 
info imaging, as it has dubbed the digital 
space, remains more of an opportunity 
than threat, representing a vast market 
worth $225 billion, catering to everyone 
from real estate brokers to doctors who 
want to incorporate digital photos into 
their work. “Images,” says Patricia Russo, a 
former Lucent executive who has just 
joined Kodak as its president, “are the most 
powerful form of communication.” 

Still, retooling Kodak won't be a snap. 
Consumers can be more selective with dig- 
ital cameras, previewing their shots and 
paying for only the prints they really like. 
And for the moment, at least, they seem 
content to leave many of them as pixels. 


| “There’s a digital void right now,” says 


Howard Lee, ceo of Photoworks, one of 
the leading online photo processors. 
“Many people are using their digital cam- 
eras but not printing much out.” If that 
doesn’t change, Kodak may soon end up 
like so many of its devoted customers 
years after a great vacation, combing 
through a scrapbook and longing for the | 
good old days. sl 
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ONLINE PHOTOS 


Picture This ... 


hey were going to turn silver- 
halide powers like Kodak and Fuji 
into dinosaurs, not to mention 
the local photofinishers at CVS 
or Wal-Mart. That, at least, was the 
typically outrageous hype surrounding 
online photo sites when they hit the 
Web more than a year ago, offering 
consumers an easy way to store, share, 
edit and, yes, even print their digital 
photos—often for free. Like most 
dotcoms, they've had to get a life. 

Still, 15 million to 20 million Net 
surfers have posted a photo online, 
according to the research firm 
Infotrends, and a quarter of those have 
actyally ordered prints. Since only 
about 5% of Americans have converted 
to digital cameras, most sites now help 
scan old-fashioned film online as well. 
Here's a snapshot of some of the top 
imagemakers on the Web. 





Web photofinishers let you order 
frames and remove imperfections 


@ Kodak.com/Photonet.com. 
Kodak's offerings, which include 

the print@Kodak service and a 
separate community site, stand up 
well to rivals 

@ Shutterfly.com 

Known for editing tools, this site makes 
it easy to add borders and effects 

& Ofoto.com 

One of the simplest sites to navigate, 
with easy uploading and great service 
a .com 

Even though it has stopped giving 
away so many prints, this is still one of 
the best printing deals online 

& Photoworks.com 

Fewer freebies here, but this seasoned 
Northwestern photofinisher compensates 
for it with quality and printing options 
@ Photopoint.com 

The most popular picture site, it 

boasts lots of content and community 
features 

@ ClubPhoto.com 

Solid site makes it a snap to download 
images to Palm computers 
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[ THE PARENT TRAP | 


What Kids 





By NANCY GIBBS 


to drop in the center of the 


breakfast table and break in 
two: What if day care makes our 
children smarter—and meaner? 


It is the season again for working parents to brace themselves 
and shudder as the latest study on child care lands in the headlines 
to stoke their quiet fears. But not just theirs. Last week's survey, 
funded by the National Institutes of Health and the largest ever on 
the subject, had something awful for just about everyone. 

The more hours children spend away from their mothers, 
researchers concluded, the more likely they are to be defiant, ag- 
gressive and disobedient by the time they get to kindergarten. Kids 
who are in child care more than 30 hours a week “scored higher on 
items like ‘gets in lots of fights, ‘cruelty,’ ‘explosive behavior,’ as well 
as ‘talking too much, ‘argues a lot’ and ‘demands a lot of attention,” 
said principal researcher Jay Belsky. It didn’t matter if the children 
were black or white, rich or poor, male or female, and—most con- 
founding—whether the care was provided by a traditional child- 
care center, a nanny, a grandmother, even Dad. Only Mom will do. 

But just in case those stay-at-home moms found comfort in the 
choices and sacrifices they have made, the study also suggests that 
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kids in strong child-care programs tend to develop better language 
and memory skills, are in certain respects better prepared for 
school. Would you take that trade, Mom and Dad? 

The news refueled some ancient rivalries, revived the most 
basic questions about what price our children pay for the hours 
we work and the choices we make. Parents peered into the data 
looking for themselves, but clear distinctions were hard to find. 
So far, the unpublished study has offered us only two kinds of 
children: those raised at home by their mothers (about 1 in 4 chil- 
dren) and everyone else. Which begs the question that the re- 
searchers didn’t even pretend to answer: Why would kids who 
are cared for by anyone other than Mom develop disruptive be- 
haviors, and what should we do about it? 

For that matter, should we even be worried at all? The re- 
searchers noted that almost all the “aggressive” toddlers were 
well within the range of normal behavior for four-year-olds. And 
what about that adjective, anyway? Is a vice not sometimes a 
form of virtue? Cruelty never is, but arguing back? Is that being 
defiant—or spunky and independent? “Demanding attention” 
could be a natural and healthy skill to develop if you are in a 
room with 16 other kids. 

Some experts in the field argue 
that the problem is not child care 
but bad child care. Across the na- 
tion there is a numbing range in 
child-care quality, rules and regula- 
tions. Some states allow only six ba- 
bies in one room, others allow 20. 
States require all different kinds of 
licensing and accreditation. Child- 













of kids who 
spend more than 


a week in day care 


ie workers get paid about $7 an have aggressive 
our on average, roughly the same ‘ 
as parking-lot attendants; no won- tendencies by 


der good care is hard to find. 
“There is a crisis in this country,” 
says Mary Kakareka, a child-care 
consultant in Rockville, Md. “Middle-class families pay a lot to get 
into bad centers—and then down the line, pay again to get their 
kids in special programs to help solve the problems.” 

But what constitutes good care, whether in the home or out- 
side it? What is the healthiest way for children to spend their time, 
especially in the years before school soaks up most of the day? 
Many anxious parents, wanting the best for their children and 
willing to pay for it, fill their kids’ days with oboe lessons and 
karate classes, their rooms with phonics tapes and smart toys. And 
yet if you ask the experts to name the most precious thing you can 
provide your child, they often cite things you cannot buy: time and 
attention, the appreciation that play is children’s work. Maybe, as 
the study results suggest, mothers have a special gift for giving that 
kind of gentle company. But it’s hard to believe they are the only 
ones who can, as anyone with a great baby sitter, grandmother, 
husband or day-care provider can tell you. 

This is the challenge to busy parents, working long hours, 
strung out at home. What would it take to create an easy, quiet space 
where you can just hang out with your kids, read a story or make 
one up, build a fort, make something goopy together? If in the 
process your children grow secure in the knowledge that you will 
forgive them for whatever they break or spill or forget, if they learn 
to share because you are sharing, if they don’t have to fight for your 
attention, those skills may serve them better in the adventure that 
is kindergarten than being able to distinguish the octagon from the 
hexagon or fuchsia from lilac. The best news about raising a super 
child is that the secret to doing it is not to try too hard. is 


kindergarten 











THE PARENT TRAP 


The Quest For A 


UPER 


Geniuses are made, not born—or so parents 
are told. But can we really train baby brains, 
| and should we try? 














| By JEFFREY KLUGER with ALICE PARK 


| OM MARTON AND DANIT BEN-ARI OF BROOKLINE, MASS., HAVE A CUNNING 
strategy for successful child rearing. Like most other parents, they 
wouldn’t mind if their two daughters turned out to be among the next 





Mozarts or Martha Grahams or Mia Hamms. But essentially, they just 
want to help the girls get the most out of their lives. The key, they've de- 
cided, is the weekends, when they see to it that their daughters do 
pretty much nothing at all 
Actually, “nothing at all” isn’t quite accurate. If the girls, ages 4 and 7, want 
to sleep late, they do—as do Mom and Dad. After that, there’s time for a family 





breakfast and a lazy morning and an afternoon of outside play or a museum trip 
or whatever else strikes the family’s fancy. Monday, they all know, will come soon 
enough, and the girls will be going back to the high-stakes race of schoolwork and 





homework and ballet or chess or soccer practice. But until then, they are going to 
have a chance to breathe. “My children,” Ben-Ari insists, “will have all the time 
they need simply to hang out and be children.” 

There was a time when kids being kids wasn’t a radical notion. For genera 
tions, childhood may have been life’s one, true sweetheart deal: go to school six 
hours a day, take up hobbies or sports to keep your mind and body active, and the 
rest of the time you play. If along the way you turned out to have some remark- 
able talent or unexpected gift, fine. But that wasn’t one of the job requirements 

In the past few years, however, all that has changed. At the dawn of the 21st 
century, a curious—and unsettling—transformation has come over American 
kids. The marvelously anarchic institution of childhood has been slowly turning 
into little more than an apprentice adulthood. Toddlers who once would have 
been years away from starting their formal education are being hothoused in 
nursery schools. Preschoolers who would have spent their time learning simply 
to play and share are being bombarded with flash cards, educational CD-ROMs and 
other gadgets designed to teach reading, writing and even second languages 
Grade-schoolers are spending longer hours at school, still longer ones sweating 
over homework and filling what time they have left with a buffet line of outside 
activities that may or may not build character but definitely build résumés. Kids 
who once had childhoods now have curriculums; kids who ought to move with 
the lunatic energy of youth now move with the high purpose of the worker bee 

The engine behind this early striving is, often, the parents, who are increas- 
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AMORE STIMULATED 
BRAIN IS A SMARTER ONE 


Not true. Neurons grow 
explosively before age 5, 
but many may shut down 
after that. Stimulation 
can help babies learn 
skills, but overall 
aptitude is unchanged 
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ingly consumed by the idea that if they 
can’t perfect their children, they must at 
least get them as close to that ideal as pos- 
sible. And who can blame them? Birth 
rates, while short of baby-boom levels, are 
nonetheless robust, tightening the compe- 
tition for spots in the best schools. At the 
same time, almost all those schools have 
democratized their admissions policies, 
meaning it’s no longer just the élite who 
can attend. With competition getting ever 
keener, kids have to do ever more to dis- 
tinguish themselves. 

Parents are also driven by something a 
lot more primal; old-fashioned guilt. Even 
as men take on more responsibility for 
rearing children, the lion’s share of baby 
care is still handled by mothers. But in an 
era in which it often takes two incomes to 
meet the monthly nut, increasing numbers 
of moms can’t spend nearly as much time 
with their kids as they'd like. In 1999, 62% 
of mothers worked outside the home. That 
figure was 54% in 1985 and just 44% in 
1975. “Parents feel tremendous guilt be- 
cause they feel they're spreading them- 
selves too thin,” says Dr. Joshua Sparrow of 
Children’s Hospital in Boston. “When par- 
ents have time, they can wait for things to 
happen,” adds Rachelle Tyler, an M.D. and 
professor of pediatrics at UCLA. “But when 
they're pressured, they feel they've got to 
see their children respond now.” 

Into this anxious mix have stepped 
hucksters and marketers who see worried 
parents as the most promising pigeons. 
Store shelves groan with new products pur- 
ported to stimulate babies’ brains in ways 
harried parents don’t have time for. There 
are baby Mozart tapes said to enhance spa- 
tial reasoning and perhaps musical and 
artistic abilities too. There are black, white 
and red picture books, said to sharpen visu- 
al acuity. There are bilingual products said 
to train baby brains so they will be more re- 
ceptive to multiple languages. The hard sell 
even follows kids to the one place you'd 
think they'd be allowed some peace—the 
womb—with handheld tummy speakers 
designed to pipe music and voices to the 
unborn baby, the better to stimulate the 
growing brain and get it ready for the work 
it will eventually have to do. Parents who 
don’t avail themselves of these products do 
so at their children’s peril: the brain, they 
are told, has very limited windows for 
learning certain skills. Let them close, and 
kids may be set back forever. 

But is any of this true? Is it possible to 
turn an ordinary kid into an exceptional 
kid? Even if it is, is it worth it to try? Is it bet- 
ter to steer children gently through child- 











hood, letting them make some mistakes and 
take some scrapes and accept the fact that 
some of them may not be marked for excel- 
lence? Or is it better to strive for a family of 
superkids, knowing that they are getting the 
most out of their potential if not out of their 
youth? Clearly, many parents are caught up 
in that quest, even if they quietly harbor 
doubts about its merits. “Parents have, to a 
large extent, lost confidence in themselves 











and in their own good judgment,” says Pe- 
ter Gorski, a committee chair of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics. 

The phenomenon of the driven child 
has been coming for a while, but it was in 
1994 that the new breed was truly born. 
That was the year the Carnegie Corp. pub- 
lished a 134-page report describing a “qui- 
et crisis” among U.S. children, who it ar- 
gued were being ill served by their 
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The Myth 


LISTENING TO MUSIC 
CAN BOOST CREATIVITY 


Nope. The so-called 
Mozart effect doesn't 
enhance artistic skills 
but may improve spatial 
skills. The effect is just 
temporary, though, and 
seen only in adults 





twin-career parents and their often failing 
school systems. The report’s findings were 
worrisome enough, but buried in its pages 
were two disturbing paragraphs warning 
that schoolkids might not be the only ones 
suffering; babies could be too. Young 
brains are extremely sensitive to early in- 
fluences, the report cautioned, and the 
right—or wrong—stimuli could have a sig- 
nificant impact on later development. 


Those paragraphs went 
off like a grenade in the oth- 
erwise unremarkable study. 
The press ran alarming sto- 
ries about blameless children 
being left behind. The White 
House called a conference on 
childhood development. Par- 
ents snapped up news of 
both, hoping it wasn’t too late 
to undo whatever damage 
they had unwittingly done 
to their kids. “Every parent 
began to worry,” says John 
Bruer, president of the Mc- 
Donnell Foundation and au- 
thor of the book The Myth 
of the First Three Years. 
“They thought, ‘If I don’t 
have the latest Mozart CD, 
my child is going to jail rather 
than Yale?” 

In order to make up for 
their feared lapses, parents 
indeed started buying the 
approved kinds of music— 
and a whole lot more, A 
study conducted by Zero to 
Three, a nonprofit research 
group, found that almost 
80% of parents with a high 
school education or 
were assiduously using flash 


less 


cards, television and com- 
puter games to try to keep 
their babies’ minds engaged. 

Child-development ex- 
perts, however, consider 
these sterile tools inferior to 
more social and emotional 
activities such as talking with 
or reading to children. These 
specialists agree that the 
only thing shown to optimize 
children’s intellectual poten- 
tial is a secure, trusting rela- 
tionship with their parents. 
Time spent cuddling, gazing 
and playing establishes a 
bond of security, trust and 
{ respect on which the entire 

child-development pyramid 
is based. “We have given social and emo- 
tional development a back seat,” says 
ucLa’s Tyler, “and that’s doing a great dis- 
service to kids and to our society.” 

Trying to pump up children’s IQs in ar- 
tificial ways may also lead to increased 
stress on the kids, as the parents’ anxiety 
starts to rub off. By four or five years old, the 
brains of stressed kids can start to look an 
awful lot like the brains of stressed adults, 
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with increased levels of adrenaline and 
cortisol, the twitchy chemicals that fuel 
the body’s fight-or-flight response. Keep 
the brain on edge long enough, and the 
changes become long-lasting, making 
learning harder as kids get older. 

But the fact is, the kids don’t have to 
feel so pressured—and neither do their 
parents. It is true, as the marketers say, that 
a baby’s brain is a fast-changing thing. Far 
from passively sponging up information, it 
is busy from birth laying complex webs of 
neurons that help it grow more sophisticat- 
ed each day. It takes anywhere from a year 
to five years, depending on the part of the 
brain, for this initial explosion of connec- 
tions to be made, after which many of them 
shut down and wither away, as the brain 
decides which it will keep, which new ones 
it will need and which it can do without 
During this period, it’s important that ba- 
bies get the right kinds of stimulation so 
their brains can make the right decisions. 
The right kinds of stimulation, however, 
may not be the ones people think they are 

Asked in a recent study what skills chil- 
dren need in order to be prepared for 
school, parents of kindergartners routinely 
cited definable achievements such as 
knowing numbers, letters, and 
shapes. Teachers, however, disagree. Far 


colors 


more important, they say, are social skills, 
such as sharing, interacting with others 
and following instructions. Kids who come 
to school with a mastery of these less showy 
abilities stand a better chance of knocking 
off not only reading and writing when they 
are eventually presented but everything 
else that comes along as well. “Intelligence 
is based on emotional adequacy,” says 
child-development expert T. Berry Brazel- 
ton. “The concept of emotional intelli- 
gence is at the base of all this.” 

It may not even be possible to prod 
children’s intellectual growth. As babies’ 
brains weave their neuronal connections, 
parents may be able to stimulate, say, the 
visual or musical ones by exposing kids to 
picture books or CDs, but it is doubtful that 
these fortify the brain in any meaningful 
way. “It’s a myth that we can accelerate a 
child’s developmental milestones,” says 
Alan Woolf, a pediatrician at Children’s 
Hospital. “Children are kind of prepro- 
grammed to reach those points.” Bruer 
puts it more bluntly: “The idea that you can 
provide more synapses by stimulating the 
child more has no basis in science.” 

One of the greatest sources of misun- 
derstanding surrounds the so-called 
Mozart effect. For years researchers have 
found that playing background music can 
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A SMART TOY GUIDE (Parents Not Included) 


Marketers are offering an explosion of new products to parents who think they can make their kids smarter 
by simply pressing pLay. That’s a myth, but some toys are better than others. 


Birth to 1 Year 2 1 to 3 Years 


Babies are developing an attention span and 


motor control 





Toddlers are improving hand-eye coordination, 


: . developing the ability to count and to think symbolically 





G00D Fisher-Price Kick & Play Piano ($25) attaches to the ae Duplos, the junior version of 
crib. Babies leaming to kick and grasp are rewarded < | Legos, and other building blocks 
with songs, sounds and twinkling lights. Once : help strengthen sorting and 


babies learn to sit, at around seven months, 
the toy can be played on the floor like a piano. 








foreign-language may 
introduce infants to a few sounds and words, | 
but a language has to be spoken in the home 


for kids to become bilingual. 
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white-and-red 





iprove the spatial skills of listeners, caus- 
ing many laymen to conclude that creative 
skills can be boosted too. Last year Harvard 
University released a study called Project 
Zero that analyzed 50 years of research on 
this idea. The studies showed that college 
students who had listened to music per- 
formed better on paper-and-pencil spatial 
tests, but the effect lasted no more than 15 
minutes and then faded away. There was 
no evidence that the listening improved 
brain power or artistic skills, and certainly 
none that suggested babies could realize 
any benefit at all. 

Many other misconceptions about 
brain potential can probably be traced to a 
series of studies in the 1970s showing that 
young rats raised with access to mazes and 
toys had more neural connections than 
those kept in barren cages, Similarly, stud- 
ies indicate that children raised without 
sufficient nurturing often suffer from cog- 
nitive deficiencies. However, no evidence 


+ Milestones in the Smart-Baby Industry 
77) \ 1984-1987 
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indicates that a lot of attention, in the form 
of early and constant stimulation, enhances 
a child’s intellectual growth. According to 
the current scientific literature, the type 
and amount of stimulation needed for 
proper childhood development is already 
built into the normal life of an average 
baby. No whizbang tricks are necessary. 
Parents might find it easier to believe 
all this if it weren’t for the increasingly 
fashionable theory of windows of opportu- 
nity for learning—the idea that there 
are comparatively narrow periods when 
various parts of the brain can be taught var- 
ious types of skills. What gives the theory 
special weight is that there is, in fact, a 
little truth to it—but only very little. 
When it comes to language—perhaps the 
most nuanced skill a person can master— 
the brain does appear to have fertile and 
less fertile periods. At birth, babies have 
the potential to learn any language with 


equal ease, but by six months, they have | 











The Baby Genius product line and other music videos 
and CDs may soothe and entertain but won't make 
your kid any smarter. e 





fine-motor skills. 





<4 LeapFrog’s Fun & Learn Phonics 
Bus ($25) helps toddlers learn the 
alphabet, but teachers say that’s what 
school is for. Best way to prepare kids 
for preschool: teach them how to share 
and follow directions. 


= Wimmer-Ferguson's A study shows First video targeting A study published on the 
8 Stim-Mobile hits that preemies infant audiences, “Mozart effect” leads to the 
stores, launching exposed to Babymugs!, which belief that classical music 
a trend of black- music, massage consists of babies makes kids smarter. Sales of 


making faces, debuts. pregaphones, which are 
baby gear. more likely to Itlaunches a whole & S headphones wom on an 
develop normally. new video industry. § * us expectant mother’s belly, boom. 


begun to focus on the one tongue they 
hear spoken most frequently. Parents 
can take advantage of this brain plastic- 
ity by introducing a second or even third 
language, but only if they intend to speak 
them all with equal frequency until the 
child is fluent. Merely buying the occa- 
sional bilingual toy or videotape will teach 
kids little, and it certainly will not make it 
easier for children to learn for real when 
they get to school. 

When it comes to other skills, such as 
math or music, there is virtually no evi- 
dence for learning windows at all. Chil- 
dren grasp things at different rates, and 
parents whose child can read by age 3 may 
thus conclude that they somehow thread- 
ed the teaching needle perfectly, intro- 
ducing letters and words at just the right 
time. But the reality is often that they sim- 
ply got lucky and had a kid who took a 
shine early on to a particular skill. “People 
took the notion of a critical period and 
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3 to 5 Years 






encourage role playing. 






preschoole: 


to do the tutoring. 


Golden Books’ The Poky Little 
py CD-ROM ($15) and other 








_ the paper versions—and they keep kids 
tied to a computer. 


1998 


Georgia Governor Zel! Miller allocates 
105,000 in his budget proposal to 
‘give every newbom a classical CD or 
Cassette; mompreneur Julie Aigner- 
‘Clark sells $1 million worth of her 
Baby Mozart and Baby Einstein videos. 





misunderstood it to apply to all learning,” 
says Dr. Sparrow of Children’s Hospital. 

So if parents should be putting down 
the brain toys, what should they be picking 
up? For one thing, the kids themselves. If 
interpersonal skills are the true predictors 
of how well a child will do in school, par- 
ents are the best tutors. Experiments re- 
veal that by the time babies are two months 
old, they are already fluent in the complex 
language of their parents’ faces, and count 
on them for their sense of well-being. 
“Think about the human face,” says Spar- 
row, “the wrinkles, the expressions in the 
eyes—and think about the infant brain be- 
ing stimulated by that.” To believe that 
even the best video game or toy could re- 
place this kind of learning, Sparrow thinks, 
misses the point of just what it is babies are 
truly hungering to know. 

Does this mean educational toys are 
useless? No. Babies are as engaged by pic- 
tures as adults are, and exposing them to 


Preschoolers are acting out fantasies and may 
become interested in playing an instrument 


<4 Crayons help kids express themselves and 


Pro talking books ($65) “read” to 

’ Ss, who can interrupt the story by pointing 
 a@ “magic pen” at a word to hear it pronounced or at a 
picture to hear a sound effect. It's 
better—and cheaper—for parents 


interacti e stories don’t improve much on 


“Mozart effect” co-author reports 
that test scores improve when 
kids make music rather than just 
listen to it; companies begin 
cranking out instruments for 
infants and toddlers. 





Strategic thinking. 


6 to 8 Years 


Grade schoolers are leaming to channel! 
emotions, developing competitiveness 


> Action figures help kids express 
their feelings through a surrogate. 
Monopoly ($11) helps build 








playing ball. 
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books or flash cards early—especially black, 
white and red ones, which are indeed easi- 
er for them to perceive—helps them devel- 
op their ability to focus and follow, undeni- 
ably a form of learning. Babies are as 
soothed by music as their parents are, and a 
little Mozart may indeed hold their atten- 
tion better than something less rich. Beyond 
that, however, there’s a limit to what the 
products can do—and parents who follow 
their children’s cues quickly learn that. 
“When our son was little, all he wanted to do 
was play with us,” says Sharon Chantiles, a 
casting director and the mother of a four- 
year-old. “I decided to walk away from the 
fancy toys and invest in him as a child.” 
What's at stake for parents is far more 
than simply a child’s school transcript or 
college options; it’s a child’s spirit. Recently, 
author David Brooks spent time on the cam- 
pus of Princeton University getting to know 
the students, and he published what he 
learned in a searching article in the Atlantic 
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Backyard Baseball CD-ROM 
($20) lets kids take a swing at 
managing a team. Of course, they 
also would benefit from actually 


®» Poo-Chi ($20) outsold every toy 
last year except Hot Wheels cars. But 
the interactive dog restricts a child's 
imagination by programming play. 























American Academy of Pediatrics 
advises against letting kids under 
2 watch TV. The group initiates 
the first studies on the effect of 
computers on young children. 
The findings won't be ready until 
next year. 





magazine. The students were thoroughbred 
products of the American educational sys- 
tem—gifted, disciplined, driven to succeed, 
with a calm but consuming focus. And, 
Brooks found, they were curiously flattened 
too. There was no evidence of the wildfire 
energy of the college student, no evidence of 
much moral passion. More troublingly, 
there was no sign at all of the sweet and 
fleeting belief that they could try things and 
fail at them and try other things and discard 
them until they found something that truly 
touched and transformed them—and that 
they could do for the rest of their lives. 

It’s a high-stakes game letting kids roll 
the dice with their futures this way, and the 
risk—indeed the certainty—exists that at 


| least a few of them will fail. But with their 


parents standing watchfully by, they need 
to be allowed to try. The more chances kids 
take, the greater the odds they will come up 
winners—and the chips they collect if they 
do can be priceless. ay 
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THE PARENT TRAP 


What Ever 
Happened Io 


PLAY? 


Kids are spending less time 
frolicking freely, though fun is one 
of the best things for them 


By WALTER KIRN with WENDY COLE 





HERESA COLLINS LIVES NEXT TO A 
park, but her kids don’t play there 
all that often. For one thing, all 
three of her children lead busy 
lives, what with school, piano 
lessons, soccer practice and 
the constant distraction of the 
home computer. What’s more, 
she fears that the park is danger- 
ous. “I've heard of people exposing 
themselves there,” says Theresa, a 42-year- 
old special-education teacher in Sarasota, 
Fla. And while she’s not sure if the scary 
stories are true, she would rather be safe 
than sorry, like so many other contempo- 
rary parents. Her daughter Erica, 9, isn’t al- 
lowed to visit the park without her brother 
Christopher, 11, who wasn’t permitted to 





play alone there until about a 
month ago. As for Matthew, 16, who 
might have supervised Christopher, he 
avoids the park by choice. He favors video 
games. “It’s a shame,” says Theresa. So why 
doesn’t she take the kids to the park? “It’s 
boring. And I don’t have time,” she says. 
“When I’m home, I have a lot to do here.” 

No wonder America’s swing sets are 
feeling lonely. With so many roving flash- 
ers to elude, so many high-tech skills to 





master, so many crucial tests to pass and 
so many anxious parents to reassure, chil- 
dren seem to be playing less and less 
these days. Even hassled grownups are 
starting to notice. “We're taking away 
childhood,” says Dorothy Sluss, a profes- 
sor of early-childhood education at East 
Tennessee State University. “We don't 
value play in our society. It has become a 
four-letter word.” 

Statistics back her up. In 1981, accord- 
ing to University of Michigan researchers, 
the average school-age child had 40% of 
the day for free time—meaning hours left 
over after sleeping, eating, studying and 
engaging in organized activities. By 1997, 
the figure was down to 25%. 

The very existence of research studies 
on play suggests that ours is a serious soci- 
ety that can take the fun out of almost any- 
thing, including the issue of fun itself. 
That's why any list of the enemies of play 
must begin with adults, who make the 
rules. If play is endangered, it’s parents 
who have endangered it, particularly those 
who feel that less goofing off in the name 
of youthful achievement is a good thing. 
See Dick run. Well, that’s fine for little 
Dick, but wouldn’t most parents rather 
raise a Jane who sits still, studies and gets 
into Harvard? 

If so, they’re shortsighted, say the ex- 
perts on play. Alvin Rosenfeld, co-author 
of The Over-Scheduled Child: Avoiding 
the Hyper-Parenting Trap, holds an old- 
fashioned view of play: it’s joyful and 
emotionally nourishing. Stuart Brown, a 
retired psychiatrist and founder of the 
Institute for Play in Carmel Valley, Calif., 
believes that too little play may have a 
dark side. What Brown calls “play depri- 
vation” can lead, he says, to depression, 
hostility and the loss of “the things that 
make us human beings.” 

Play doesn’t just make kids happy, 
healthy and human. It may also make them 
smarter, says Rosenfeld. Today’s mania for 
raising young Einsteins, he observes, 
might have destroyed the real Einstein—a 


notorious dreamer who earned poor 
grades in school but somewhere in his frol- 
ics divined the formula for the relationship 
between matter and energy. Play refreshes 
and stimulates the mind, it seems. And 
“frequent breaks may actually make kids 
more interested in learning,” according to 
Rhonda Clements, a Hofstra University 
professor of physical education. 

The case for play is simple and intu- 
itive, which is what makes the decline of 
play a mystery. If Dick can run wild and 
get into Princeton too, then why isn’t he 
out there running his little head off? That 
play has real value won't surprise most 
parents. That their kid horses around less = 
than they did when they were young 
probably doesn’t shock them either. The ; 
puzzle is, Where did all the playtime go? 

Millie Wilcox, 60, thinks she knows. 
The retired nurse and mother of two grown 
boys (one of them being this writer) doesn't = 
have a Ph.D. in child psychology, just a , 
memory of her own Ohio childhood pick- ; 
ing elderberries in the alley and once— 
imagine doing this today—playing house ? 
inside a cardboard box set smack dab in the ; 
middle of the street. “There wasn’t so much 
traffic back then,’ says Wilcox, “and it 
seems like every neighborhood had a va- = 
cant lot. Vacant lots were important. Plus, : 
our mothers were around during the day, 
and they knew everyone on the block, so ’ 
they weren't scared for us.” 5 

There’s common sense behind Wilcox’s = 
nostalgia for her old stamping grounds. Af- > 
ter all, play needs to happen somewhere 
preferably somewhere safe and open and 3 
not entirely dominated by grownups—but 
those idyllic somewheres are growing 
scarce. “In the huge rush to build shopping :; 
malls and banks,” says Clements, “no one is § 
thinking about where kids can play. That “ 
doesn't generate tax revenue.” 

What about those inviting vacant lots? = 


| “There's practically no such thing any- 


more,” laments urban planner Robin ; 
Moore, a former president of the Interna- | 
tional Association for the Child’s Right to 




















Play. Thanks to sidewalk-free subdivisions, 
congested roads and ubiquitous commer- 
cial developments, “all the free space has 
been spoken for,” says Moore. Roger Hart, 
an environmental psychologist at the City 
University of New York, cites a general 
“disinvestment in public space” as one rea- 
son children are playing less outdoors. 
Even public sandboxes are vanishing. Says 
Hart: “People have become paranoid about 
animal waste.” What's more, as the average 
family size gets smaller and suburban 
houses are built farther apart, “kids have a 
harder time finding each other than they 
used to,” Moore says. 

Parental fear is 
also a factor. Fear of 
molesters, bacteria, 
zooming SUVs. 
Neighbors who own 
guns. Neighbors who 
let their kids eat re- 
fined sugar. The list 
is as lengthy as last 
Sunday’s 
per, and 
longer with every 
new edition. “It 
be,” Hart 
“that in the 
presence of one an- 
other, kids formed a 
critical mass _ to 
keep other 
safe. Gone are the 





newspa- 
it grows 


used to 


says, 


each 


days when children 
make any of their 
own plans.” Their 
fearful, ambitious parents made plans for 
them, but these plans don’t always mesh, 
unfortunately. A suburban Chicago mom 
who wishes to remain anonymous called 
up a school friend of her daughter’s to 
arrange a play date. The kindergartner was 
booked solid. “It seems like kids today are 
always on the way to somewhere,” com- 
plains the disillusioned mom. 

One place kids keep rushing to is 
Chuck E. the chain of video 
game-crammed pizzerias where families 
can frolic in air-conditioned safety, sepa- 
rated by turnstiles from the Big Bad Wolf. 
Such enterprises fill the play vacuum with 
something far more modern and secure 


Cheese, 


“edutainment.” It’s a growing industry. 
Randy White is Ceo of White Hutchinson 
Leisure & Learning Group in Kansas City, 
Mo. His company develops cavernous play 
facilities, up to 30,000 sq. ft. in area, that are 
Xanadus of prefabricated diversion, offer- 
ing art projects, costumes, blocks and even 
simulated fishing. “We're reintroducing 


58 





free play to families,” says White. Free play 
at a price, that is. His facilities charge up to 
$10 a head. “Parents feel that if they’re not 
paying much for an experience, it’s not 
worth it educationally,” he says. 

When young fun has to prove itself in 
educational terms—when it's not suffi- 
cient that play be just playful—the world 
has reached a dreary spot. Yet here we are. 
Consider this: since the 1980s, with the 
the academic-standards move- 
ment, hundreds of American elementary 
schools have eliminated recess. The At- 
lanta schools have dropped recess system- 


rise of 





Screen Time 


THESE DAYS, when kids do play, it’s often 
indoors and with machines, limiting their 
opportunities for free exploration 





wide, and other districts are thinking of 
following suit. Does a no-recess day raise 
test scores or aid kids’ mental perform- 
ance? There's no evidence for it. There is 
plenty of evidence, however, that unbro- 
ken classwork drives children slightly bat- 
ty, as Atlanta teachers are starting to note. 
Multiple studies show that when recess 
time is delayed, elementary-school kids 
grow increasingly inattentive. Goodbye 
recess, hello Ritalin. 

Rebecca Lamphere, 25, of Virginia 
Beach, Va., is a play activist, to coin an 
awkward phrase. Her mission began 
three years ago after she noticed that the 
school playground adjacent to her house 
was always empty. School officials later 
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instituted a “recess substitute” program 
called Walk ’n Talk that involved having 
children circle four orange cones set up 
on the grounds after lunchtime. “It was 
considered social time,” Lamphere says, 
“but they all had to go in one direction 
and keep their voices down.” Lamphere 
wasn't pleased—her daughter Charleen 
was about to start kindergarten—so she 
launched a protest. She circulated a peti- 
tion, sought out experts in child develop- 
ment and ultimately attracted statewide 
attention. Last April, Virginia Beach 
mandated daily recess, and the state fol- 
, lowed five months 
later. 

Is that what 
we've come to- 
obligatory play? The 
2 defenders of unfet- 
tered recreation have 
a way of making it 
sound like broccoli, 
wholesome and vita- 
min packed but un- 
enticing. “Kids need 
to learn how to navi- 
gate themselves and 
keep their bodies 
safe,” says Richard 
Cohen, a_ child- 
development expert 
and play-programs 
manager at Brook- 
field Zoo outside 
Chicago. What fun! 
At their grimmest, 
the play scholars 
sound like Stuart Brown recounting a 
study of Texas prison inmates that found a 
common element in their childhoods. 
“They didn’t engage in rough-and-tumble 
play,” he says, offering anxious parents yet 
one more reason to live in mortal fear of al- 
most everything. 

Fear—the natural enemy of play. The 
fear that a French lesson missed is a Yale 
acceptance letter lost. The fear that send- 
ing junior outside to roam will end in re- 
porting him missing to the police. Do we 
now have to add to these fears—some of 
them neurotic, others real—the fear that 
“play deprivation” will stunt kids’ spirits, 
shrink their brains and even land them in 
jail? Such protective obsessing seems to 
be the problem, and doing more of it of- 
fers no solution. Parents should probably 
just tell kids that fooling around is bad for 
them, open the door and follow them out- 
side. All work and no play can make 
adults dull too—sometimes even a little 
paranoid. = 





Presenting 
the blueprint for 
the future of 
Ford Dealerships. 
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When you come into a Blue Oval Certified Ford Dealership, you'll see the blue thumbprint. 
It’s something new. It means the dealership you're in has been 
certified as among the best in customer satisfaction. 
At Blue Oval Certified Ford Dealerships, we believe every experience you have should be a great one. 
The blue thumbprint signifies the unique and personal dedication of every one 
of our employees to get the job done right — whether you’re buying, leasing or just in for service. 


‘ So come on in and see for yourself. We're certified to satisfy. 





Come on in’ 


For your nearest Blue Oval Certified Dealer, call 866-BLUEOVAL or visit blueoval.fordvehicles.com. 






















The “natural” antidepressant may not work. Bummer 


By FREDERIC GOLDEN 


WHEN YOU 
squeeze the bright 
star-shaped yellow 
buds of the hardy 
perennial Hyper 

icum _ perfora- 

tum, they yield 
a red juice that 
reminded medieval 
Europeans of the blood 

of John the Baptist. Valued for its magi- 
cal healing powers, St. John’s wort (a Middle 
English word for “plant”), as the shrub is 


= commonly called, has been used since the 


time of ancient Greece for treating any num- 
ber of ailments, from liver and bowel disor- 
ders to hysteria, obesity and insomnia. 

But St. John’s wort came into its own in 
1984, when the German government clas 
sified it as an MAO inhibitor, on the basis of 
in-vitro studies, and approved its use as a 
mild, natural antidepressant. Sales took off 
both in Germany, where St. John’s wort 
easily outsells prescription drugs like 
Prozac, and in the U.S., where concoctions 
of the herb, sold under such labels as Mood 
Support and Brighten Up, became flag- 
ships of the booming alternative- medicine 
industry. Before last year’s warnings that 


60 


St. John’s wort could interfere with other 
medications—notably aips treatments, an- 
tibiotics, cardiac drugs and oral contracep- 
tives—yearly sales had reached $310 mil- 
lion. Even million 
Americans take the extract regularly to 
treat their psychic pain. 


today, some 15 


Let’s hope they're doing something 
else to make themselves feel better, be- 
cause the bloom may just have come off 
this flower. In what is by far the most de- 
finitive study yet of the 





GOLDEN DUD: It won't 
ward off the doldrums 
ing that the herb had 
some therapeutic value, 
he—like many other sci- 
entists—dismisses them 
as badly designed, inad- 
equate or 
flawed. 
Coming as it did 
amid reports that fed- 
eral regulators are 
about to call for tighter 
controls on dietary sup- 


otherwise 


plements, including the 
memory pill Ginkgo 
_ biloba (which has been 
2 found to cause exces- 
> sive bleeding and, in 
rare cases, stroke), the 
study’s 
° touched a raw nerve 
among those who see 


conclusions 


: herbal medicine as a 
= gentler, more natural 

route to healing. The 
nonprofit American Botanical Council is- 
sued a stinging press release criticizing the 
research as inconclusive, and the supple- 
ment industry’s Council for Responsible 
Nutrition said there was nothing in the 
study that showed St. John’s wort wouldn't 
work in cases of mild to moderate depres- 
sion. Says the group's president, John Cor- 
daro: “Consumers wouldn't use a throat 
lozenge for strep throat, but that same 
lozenge might be just right for a scratchy 
throat.” 

Shelton, however, stood his ground 
He organized the study after seriously de- 
pressed patients, who had taken St. John’s 
wort but hadn’t been helped by it, began 


efficacy of St. John’s 
wort in treating major 


depression, doctors last 
week concluded that 
the extract is essential- 
ly useless. On the basis 
of these findings, pub- 
lished in the Journal of 
the American Medical 
Association, Dr. Rich- 
ard Shelton, a psychia- 
trist at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the study’s 
lead author, says flatly 
that he wouldn't rec- 
ommend St. John’s 
wort to any of his pa- 
tients. As for the 30 or 2 
so earlier trials show- < 


ometime in the next 10 weeks, 

surgeons will remove the heart from 

a dying cardiac patient and replace it 
with the device seen at right—the first 
fully implantable, entirely self-contained 
mechanical heart. The $75,000 pump is 
a technological tour de force. Fashioned 
of titanium and plastic, it is powered by a 
wallet-size battery pack that transmits 
energy to a coil under the skin. Patients 
should be able to walk, shower, even 
return to work—as long as they recharge 
every four hours. AbioMed hopes to 
install more if the experimental design 
works reliably and delivers good quality 
of life. But the company has a long way 
to go to meet the demand of the 100,000 
Americans who die each year waiting for 
aheart, any heart. —BSy Dick Thompson 








turning up en masse at his office. Learning | 
that other psychiatrists were encountering 
a similar influx, he recruited doctors at | 
nearly a dozen medical centers to join him 
in a clinical trial of the effectiveness of St. 
John’s wort in combatting depression. With 
unrestricted funding from Pfizer, which 
makes both the prescription antidepressant 
Zoloft and an extract of St. John’s wort, the 
doctors recruited 200 subjects, nearly two- | 
thirds of them women in their 40s. All had 
suffered from major depression for at least | 
four weeks. Some found it difficult to get 
out of bed or care for their children. 
Blindly assigned to one of two groups, 
they were given either a placebo or St. 
John’s wort. The initial dose: three stan- 
dard 300-mg tablets a day, which was 
upped to four tablets if there was no im- 





provement after four weeks. Although the 
St. John’s wort group showed slightly more 
improvement than the placebo group (27% 
v. 19%) at the end of the eight-week trial, 
the doctors regarded the difference as sta- 
tistically insignificant. When taking pre- 
scription antidepressants, two-thirds of 
patients improve. 

Shelton and his colleagues acknowl- 
edge that theirs is not the final word. That 
could come before the end of the year when 
the National Institutes of Health completes 
a larger, three-year study that will meet one 
of the criticisms of the Vanderbilt trial. In- 





stead of simply dividing patients into two 
groups—one on St. John’s wort, the other on | 
a placebo—the NIH study has a third group 
taking a prescription antidepressant. What 
should people who are using St. John’s wort 
or thinking about it do until then? “Hold 
off,” says Shelton, and consider one of the 
nearly two dozen prescription medications 
whose effectiveness has been proved. a 





DEBUNKER: Bogu 
health claims 
make Barrett's 
blood boil 





The Man Who Loves to Bust Quacks 


0 one was less surprised by the news 

about St. John's wort than Stephen 

Barrett, 67, a retired Allentown, Pa., 

psychiatrist who for nearly 30 years 
has made it his business to sniff out health- 
related frauds, fads, myths and fallacies. 
Through newsletters, books and now the 
World Wide Web, he has become one of 
America’s premier debunkers of what he 
likes to call quackery. 

Barrett long ago wrote off St. John’s 
wort as a treatment for severe depression, 
posting a dispassionate analysis of the 
evidence for and against it on his website, 
www.quackwatch.com, alongside similar 
dismissals of such nostrums as bee 
pollen, royal jelly and “stabilized oxygen.” 
His site—filled with useful links, 
cautionary notes and essays on 
treatments ranging from aromatherapy to 
wild-yam cream—is widely cited by 
doctors and medical writers and draws 
100,000 hits a month. It has also made 
Barrett a lightning rod for herbalists, 
homeopaths and assorted true believers, 
who regularly vilify him as dishonest, 
incompetent, a bully and a Nazi. 

None of this seems to daunt Barrett, 
who has been exposing bogus health 
claims since the late 1970s, when he first 
surveyed health-related mail-order ads in 
national magazines and discovered that 
none of them lived up to their claims. His 
findings spurred legislation that 
authorizes the Federal Government to 
levy penalties of $25,000 a day on repeat 
mail-order offenders. 

His big breakthrough—or, as he calls 
it, his “first Babe Ruth"—came in 1985, 
when he went after the hair-analysis 
industry. He sent samples from the heads 
of two healthy girls to 13 laboratories that 
claimed they could measure nutritional 
needs based on a scientific analysis of an 
individual's hair. The reports were so off 
base and contradictory that his 
debunking report was published in the 


Journal of the American Medical 
Association and picked up by the national 
press. “It left the hair-analysis industry 
with egg on its face,” says Barrett. “Half 
the labs shut down.” 

Other Babe Ruth moments followed, 
none more satisfying to Barrett than the 
1998 publication in J.A.M.A. of @ »eport by 
Emily Rosa, an 11-year-old Colorado girl 
who for a school science project devised 
a simple test of therapeutic touch. It 
demonstrated that practiticners were 
unable to detect the “human cnergy fieid” 
on which their technique is based. 
Hearing of Emily's project, Barrett helped 
edit a report, got it published and was 
rewarded with worldwide press coverage. 

Barrett is underwheimec by today’s 
New Age celebrities. Dr. Andraw Weil, for 
example, is “very slick but makes glaring 
errors and hardly ever admits anything is 
quackery. | call him a ‘rubber ducky.” 
Deepak Chopra he dismisses as a 
purveyor of “Ayurvedic mumbo jumbo.” 
(Chopra, for his part, calls Barrett “a self- 
appointed vigilante for the suppression of 
curiosity.”) 

Chiropractors too have felt Barrett's 
sting. While he sees benefits in 
chiropractic manipulation, he wonders 
about “a whole profession based on an 
idea—subluxations—that isn't true.” He 
especially deplores the fact that some 
chiropractors claim that their 
manipulations can treat infectious 
diseases and prescribe homeopathic 
remedies, which he considers worthless 

Barrett retired from his psychiatric 
practice in 1993 to devote himself full 
time to quackbusting. Along the way, he 
honed his communication skills and now 
considers himself an investigative 
journalist taking full advantage of the 
power of the Internet. “Twenty years ago, 
| had trouble getting my ideas through to 
the media,” he says. “Today | am the 
media.” —By Leon Jaroff 
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Your first impression. Your identity. Your online 
presence. Come up with a Web address that's 
descriptive and unique so that the people you want 
will remember it and be able to find you online. 
VeriSign’s Web Identity Division, formerly Network 
Solutions, can show you how to get your own Web 
address and provide everything you will need to 
create a Web site of your very own. Let's be realistic. 
More and more people are seeking out friends, 


family, shopping and businesses by Web address 
rather than street address or phone number. VeriSign 
has registered more than 15 million addresses 
worldwide. So register your Web address now at 
www.networksolutions.com/mag3. And save up to 
40% (that’s less than a penny a day) on the most 
popular Web extensions. You'll see that we make it 
easy and affordable for everyone, everywhere, to use 
the Internet with confidence. 
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- Tito the Spaceman 


A rich man’s orbital lark gets NASA’s reluctant nod 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


4 
IF THE LAUNCH 
gods cooperate 
W this Saturday, a rocket 
will blast off from the Bai- 
konur Cosmodrome in Ka- 

zakhstan and loft a So- 

yuz capsule into space. A 
day or so later, the capsule will rendezvous 
and dock with the International Space Sta- 
tion (Iss)—thus earning a place in the an- 
nals of space history. For aboard that Soyuz 
craft, along with two Russian cosmonauts, 
will be a 60-year-old American millionaire 
named Dennis Tito. Amateurs have flown 
in space before—including three U.S. con- 
gressmen, a Russian politician, a Japanese 
TV reporter and a Saudi prince—but Tito 
will be the first paying tourist. 

He also very nearly became the first 
visitor to reach an orbiting spacecraft and 
get told he wasn’t welcome aboard. NASA, 
along with its Japanese, Canadian and Eu- 
ropean partners in the space-station proj- 
ect, made it clear it didn’t want Tito to fly, 
claiming he would be in the way of the real 
spacemen, who will be working on the still 









unfinished orbital complex—installing a 
brand-new Canadian-built robot arm, for 
example, that just went up on the shuttle. 

But late last week, after months of try- 
ing to keep Tito grounded, NASA backed off. 
It really had little choice. The Russians are 
partners in the space-station project too, 
which gives them the right to select their 
own crews. Kicking them out of the part- 
nership was unthinkable. Not only do the 
others need Russia’s Soyuz capsules (for 
emergency escapes) and expertise in long- 
duration space flight, they also want to keep 
Russian rocket scientists and engineers 
gainfully employed so that they aren't 
tempted to sell their services to rogue states. 

The only way to stop Tito was to bar the 
hatch if he showed up—triggering an inter- 
national diplomatic incident—or to con- 
vince Russia that the investment tycoon was 
unqualified for space flight. NASA tried the 
latter, but it was tough given Tito’s back- 
ground. He may not be a cosmonaut, but he 
is an actual rocket scientist who worked at 
NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory before be- 
coming a successful businessman. (He 
founded the investment firm Wilshire Asso- 
ciates.) He also completed some 900 hours 
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of training in Star City, the cosmonauts’ 
boot camp, and was deemed flightworthy 
by Russia’s space commission. So on Thurs- 
day Nasa had Tito sign a paper swearing that 
he wouldn't sue if anything went wrong and 
promising to reimburse the agency if he 
broke anything—the closest thing to an offi- 
cial go-ahead that he was going to get. “It’s 
embarrassing,” says space expert James 
Oberg. “NASA handled it so clumsily.” 

Some observers suspect that the 
agency's formal objections were only part 
of the story. “The problem is ego over 
who controls the International Space Sta- 
tion,” says Eric Anderson, CEO of Space 
Adventures, the commercial space- 
tourism agency that brokered Tito’s 
flight. Some Russians agree. Said former 
cosmonaut Georgi Grechko in a TV inter- 
view before NASA yielded: “We have a 
new station, and the Americans are show- 
ing us who the boss of it is.” 

But the Russians weren't going to give 
up their rights without a fight. It wasn’t only 
principle at stake: Tito is reportedly funnel- 
ing $20 million into that country’s financial- 
ly strapped space agency for the privilege of 
spending quality time in orbit. The original 
plan was to send him for a visit to Russia’s 
aging Mir space station. But when Mir took 
a controlled dive into the Pacific Ocean ear- 
lier this spring, the Russians insisted that he 
be allowed aboard the ss instead. 

It’s clear from NASA's reaction that the 
agency finds the whole idea of space 
tourism vaguely distasteful. “That,” says 
Anderson of Space Adventures, “is a huge 
mistake. NASA needs to understand that 
what people most want is to experience 
space, not read about it or watch a few élite 
government astronauts participate in it.” 
For his part, Tito doesn’t blame NASA for its 
attitude. “I realize that my flight turned the 
clock ahead of what they had planned,” he 
told TIME last week. “I understand their 
resistance.” 

But if NASA didn’t like Tito the tourist, 
it will really hate what’s coming next. The 
Russians have been talking with NBc about 
a Survivor-type show in which contestants 
compete for a ride on the space station, and 
have consulted the U.S, companies Boeing 
and Spacehab about a new module for the 
station that could be used for for-profit re- 
search—or even more tourism. The U.S. 
was always able to call the shots when it had 
sole control of its manned space program. 
Now that that control is being shared, visits 
by tycoons and TV personalities may be 
a distasteful but unavoidable part of the 
deal. —Reported by Hilary Hylton/Austin, Andrew 
Meier/Moscow and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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The Civil War ended 136 years ago. 
But as Mississippi votes to keep the 
Confederate emblem on its state 
flag, Steve Lopez travels the South 
and asks, What's all the noise about? 


Itwas over alunch 


of Confederate fried steak in Columbia, S.C., that I realized some- 
thing crucial about North and South. A passport ought to be re- 
quired to travel from one to the other. Despite decades of economic 
and cultural homogenization, the regions remain as different as 
basketball and Nascar. That thought occurred when my lunch 
partner, a man named Chris Sullivan, told me this: “To say the War 
Between the States was about slavery is 
like saying the Revolutionary War was 
about tea.” And he meant it, sure as the 
pear trees bloom in sun-washed Colum- 
bia, the South is rising once again. 
Sullivan isn’t exactly representa- 


The proposed 


“ ainstream S$ ? ought; 
Mississippi state flag tive of mainstream Southern thought 


he’s the editor of Southern Partisan 
magazine, which celebrates the Confederate cause and employs 
writers allied with self-styled “white-rights” groups. The maga- LONE STARS 
zine was publicly flogged last winter during the nomination snap = 
saring . Aton i al ec iS now the only 
hearings for John Ashcroft as Attorney General, when Northern state with a flag 


Senators demanded to know why Ashcroft had granted it an in- that promi 
terview. Sullivan, who denies his publication is racist, says the en 
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North just can’t understand some Southerners. “There’s an old 
joke about a Yankee who comes down South and drops into a 
country store,” he says. “Something comes up about the Civil 
War, and he says, ‘When is the South going to get over that?’ The 
guy tells him, ‘When it’s over.’ So the Yank says, “What would you 
call what happened at Appomattox Court House? And the 
Southerner says, ‘Longest cease-fire in history.’” 

For some, the war is still raging. Migration, immigration and 
technology kill off a little more of Dixie every day. Southerners are 
more likely to live in integrated neighborhoods than people in other 
parts of the country, and racial attitudes are changing for the better 
In 1970, according to a survey by the National Opinion Research 
Center, 55% of white Southerners agreed strongly that blacks 
shouldn't push for inclusion where they are not wanted; 26.5% 
agreed slightly. Last year 19% agreed strongly, and 30% slightly. 





Most of the progress, social scientists say, has come in metropolitan 
areas; in the rural South, old ideas die hard. And progress has made 
loyalists more militant about holding onto their idea of Dixie: its his- 
tory and heritage, its family and sovereignty, its thumb in the eye of 
Northern culture and, for some, its codes of racial superiority and 
subjugation. The culture of rebel remembrance was captured in 
Confederates in the Attic, a 1998 best seller by journalist Tony Hor- 
witz that chronicled the fanatical popularity of battlefield re- 
enactments and the marketing of the war to tourists and hobbyists. 
But since his book appeared, the arguments about the Confederacy 
and its symbols have only got louder. The rebels are alive and kicking. 

Last week Mississippians voted 2 to | to retain a state flag dom- 
inated by the rebel emblem—the last one in the South, since Geor- 
gia redesigned its flag Jan. 30. A coalition of business and civil rights 
leaders spent close to $700,000 arguing that the old flag insults 
African Americans and repels investment, but only 18 of Mississip- 
pis 82 counties voted to change it. The reformers concluded that 
people just need more time to get where they’re going. 

South Carolina last year removed the Confederate flag from 
atop the state capitol, but the N.A.a.c.p. still boycotts the state be- 
cause the flag now flies elsewhere on the capitol grounds. Last 
month in Virginia, when Governor Jim Gilmore replaced the old, 
pro-rebel state proclamation of Confederate History Month with a 
new one honoring “all Virginians who served in the Civil War,” the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans condemned him for “honoring peo- 
ple who ... murdered, raped and pillaged.” In Selma, Ala., a bat- 
tleground in the 1960s civil rights movement, whites are militant in 
defense of a new statue of Confederate hero Nathan Bedford For- 
rest, even though he was the first Grand Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan 

“Robert Penn Warren said when the Confederacy died, it be- 
came immortal in the South,” says Charles Wilson, director of the 
Center for the Study of Southern Culture at the University of Mis- 
sissippi. “Southern white ministers were the center of a kind of civ- 
il religion that sacralized the Confederacy after the war was over to 
help keep it alive, so they made Robert E. Lee into a saint and 
Stonewall Jackson into a martyr.” Outposts of rebel theology can still 
be found. At the Confederate Presbyterian Church in Wiggins, 
Miss., parishioners enter the chapel by passing through a room 
lined with framed photographs of Generals Lee, Forrest and Jack- 
son. According to the Southern Poverty Law Center, Pastor John 
Thomas Cripps, a member of a white supremacist organization 
called the League of the South, is one of 30 neo-Confederate minis- 
ters preaching a mix of white Christian dominance and succession. 

The Civil War ended 136 years ago this month. Why are we still 
fighting? I spent a few weeks rambling around the South trying to 
figure it out, and saw that most of us aren’t fighting. The vast major- 
ity have long since moved on, “The real ideology of the contempo- 
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rary South is economic development, not the Confederacy,” Wilson 
says. But for “an intensely committed ideological group,” the right- 
wing politics of the 80s and ’90s—smaller government, state’s rights, 
the racially charged dismantling of welfare—echoes the old rebel 
yell. And for poor whites who missed the boat in the New Economy, 
flags and monuments to heroes may, he says, “be a kind of last stand.” 


Mi . ippi 
Blacks and whites grapple with the rebel-flag issue 
KNOW MORE BLACK PEOPLE THAN YOU DO,” WILLIAM EARL 
Faggert is telling me in the office of the Heidelberg Academy, a 
private southeastern Mississippi school where he is headmaster. 
We are sitting in his office—or is it a Confederate museum? It has 
more than a dozen rebel flags, a portrait of Jefferson Davis, a beau- 


tifully bound Bible. His shirt pocket is stitched with a Confederate 


‘sta 
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symbol and the words WAVE THE FLAG. I wonder how he could pos- 
sibly determine which of us knows more black people. 

“I know them on a personal basis,” he says. “I have helped 
more black people than you have.” 

This kind of defensiveness was not uncommon on my tour. 
Many Southerners rightly resent the caricature of Southerners as 
tobacco-chewing bigots. That kind of guy still lives and breathes, but 
he’s got plenty of cousins up North, which is arguably no less racist 
than the South. In today’s South, defenders of the Lost Cause are 
likely to be educated, professional and mainstream. Like Faggert. 

A longtime member of the Sons of Confederate Veterans, Fag- 
gert helped gather 212,000 signatures in favor of the successful ef- 
fort to leave the rebel symbol on the state flag. The flag has flown 
since 1894, (In other Southern states, the Confederate symbol 
wasn’t raised until after federal antisegregation legislation was en- 
acted in the 1960s, a fact that routs the “history-and-heritage” ar- 
gument the way Grant routed Lee.) Faggert tells me that anyone 
who understands history respects the flag and rejects the notion 
that it is a sign of slavery or hatred. It was under that flag that his 
ancestors defended home and family against an invading army. 
“The whole issue of race is being used by our opponents to inflame 
emotion,” he says. I ask him if it was possible that the flag on his 
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shirt, in his office and on the pole out front of his school might in- 
flame the emotions of African Americans, and if that was the rea- 
son not one of his 237 students is black. It was at this point that 
Faggert began telling me he knows more black people than I do. 

One black guy I know is named Dolphus Weary, and it should 
come as no shock that Weary sees the flag issue differently from how 
Faggert does. Weary was on the committee that recommended the 
removal of the Confederate symbol, and I meet him in his down- 
town Jackson office, across from the Governor's mansion, where the 
flag flies, to find out why. “I’ve invited a white friend to join us,” 
Weary tells me as I arrive. “I just want you to hear his side of this.” 

The friend is Lee Paris, a neighbor of Weary’s who runs an in- 
vestment and real estate business. Weary is executive director, and 
Paris is chairman, of a religious group called Mission Mississippi. 
“There’s a cliché that the most segregated hour in the South is 1] 
o'clock on Sunday,” Weary says. Since most blacks and whites in 
Mississippi are Christian, their idea was to use that common ground 
to find common ground on other issues, such as race. 
Paris, 43, spends a few minutes telling a heartfelt story 
about his Jewish great-great-grandfather, who escaped 
European persecution in 1859, landed in Mississippi 
and became a successful merchant in an economy built 
on slavery. “He went from persecution and obscurity to 
a place of prominence in the postbellum South. I am a 
son of that,” Paris says. That same man fought on the 
Confederate side, and his battlefield mementos were 
passed down through the generations to Lee Paris. 

“I love that flag, and I love my heritage,” says Paris, 
who doesn’t defend slavery but argues it was accepted 
in both the South and the North, and “Old Glory flew 
over slavery as well.” To Paris, the rebel flag was not a 
symbol of slavery or hatred. Especially not after he went 
to Ole Miss and waved it at football games. 

Weary, 54, listened respectfully and then told his 
story. When he was growing up, that flag meant he 
wouldn’t ride the nice new bus to the better school. It 
meant he wouldn’t live on the right side of the tracks. It 
meant his relatives could cook and clean for white peo- 
ple but couldn’t sit at the same table. “And I was taught 
that the reason we seceded from the North was to main- 
tain that system,” Weary says. He says that through his friendship 
with Paris, he has understood the history-and-heritage argument 
for the first time. Paris says although he will always love that flag, 
the Ku Klux Klan stole it from him and made it a symbol of hate. 
Because of his friendship with Weary and other African Americans, 
and because “as a Christian man I cannot do that which harms my 
brother,” he voted last week to bring the flag down. 


Alabama 


In Selma, a monument to a Confederate—and Klan founder 


HE SOUTH OFTEN FEELS TO ME LIKE ONE SMALL ANTIMODERNIST 

town, with the same twisted vines and story lines running 

through it. The last person I spoke to in Mississippi, ex- 
Governor William Forrest Winter, told me about sitting on his 
granddaddy’s knee as a boy and hearing stories about how the old 
man fought under the fearless Confederate hero Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, whose last name became Winter's middle name. This 
same hero, however, was accused of slaughtering black Union sol- 
diers who surrendered in a battle at Fort Pillow, Tenn. He went on 
to become the first Imperial Wizard of the K.K.K. Winter, now 79, 





began his political career as a segregationist but today is one of the 
most eloquent proponents of a new flag as a symbol of a new day. 

Selma seems stuck in an old day. Last fall, not far from 
where blacks were beaten as they marched for the right to vote 
100 years after the end of the Civil War, and not far from the “I 
Had a Dream” monument to Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., a stat- 
ue of Forrest was raised on city property. The slate-gray memo 
rial and its bright rebel symbol were approved during the 36th 
and final year of onetime segregationist Mayor Joe Smither- 
man’s time in office. It was unveiled five days after the first 
black may6r in city history, James Perkins, was inaugurated. 

“My position has not changed. It needs 
to be moved,” Perkins says in his office as 
the city council dickers over his recom- 
mendation to find somewhere other than 
city property to plant Forrest. Perkins was 
offended that the statue was raised at all in 
a town where he grew up under Jim Crow, 
knowing he could get locked up for mere 
eye contact with a white woman. And he 
was offended that instead of beginning his 
term by getting a jump on job development 
and education reform, he was dragged into 
a 150-year-old conflict about race. 

One day at the statue, I watch a car pull 
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FREEDOM NOW 
Rose Sanders 
says Selma's 
blacks are still 
mistreated 





up and follow a young man who goes to have a look at Forrest. “They 
want this statue moved because he started the K.K.K. That’s the only 
reason,” William Greene, 22, a white, unemployed local guy says in- 
dignantly. “To me he’s a hero who represents what we’re about. The 
K.K.K.—you could take it as you want. There’s n that are black 
and white and other groups... The Klan is against scum of all types.” 

To hear him tell it, the Klan is like a United Way agency. “The 
Klan has changed over the years,” Greene continues. “It’s not as 
bad as it used to be. Some of my best friends are in the K.K.K., and 
they have black friends, so what does that tell you?” 

None of this surprises Rose Sanders, a take-no-prisoners 
African-American attorney who disrupted 
council discussions on Forrest with 
speeches and prayer, once getting ejected 
when she wouldn't keep quiet. “The 
tragedy is that they really believed we 
would not be offended,” she says. “We're 
not expected to react like first-class citi- 
zens. You could take the poorest white 
child in town, and that child will feel supe- 
rior to me with my Harvard law degree.” 

That Forrest made his way onto city 
property, next to a museum named for ex- 
Mayor Smitherman, is odd given that Selma 
now has a black majority among residents 
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and council members. By the time Smitherman left office, 12 of his | Sons of Confederate Veterans to fly the battle flag over the tomb- 
16 cabinet members were black. The man’s politics had evolved. His | stones of 150 unknown Confederate soldiers, and he makes a point 
heroes had not. Perkins has the best explanation for how the Forrest | too often lost on the neo-Confederates. “I’m as Southern as any 
monument could still be standing: 10% hate him, 10% love him, he | other person,” he says. “The Confederate flag is not a symbol of my 
says, “and 80% are tired of fighting.” Finally, after weeks of fighting, | heritage. When we define the South only in terms of the Civil War, 
the council in February voted 5 to 4 to cart the Forrest statue toa | do you know how much of Southern history we lose?” 

cemetery where Confederate veterans sleep. One white council Burris is optimistic despite divisive issues like the cemetery flag. 
member voted for removal. Two blacks voted to leave it where it | In 1991, when he ran for city council, Stone Mountain’s population 
stood. One explains, “The statue had to do with something in the past. | was 15% black. Now, with blacks accounting for more than 60%, it is 
It has nothing to do with what’s going on currently.” increasingly multicultural. Recently the city council helped some 

If statues need to come down, says historian Robert Rosen, “how | 400 Kosovo refugees settle here. “I’m as proud of that as probably 
far back do we go? Should the Washington Monument be brought | anyone would be of their ancestors fighting,” he says. “I’m not say- 
down because George owned slaves?” Rosen argues for a more nu- | ing racism is gone. But we're beyond having the challenge of racism 
. re to deal with. We have to learn how to live 
in a multicultural society.” 

Paradox has long been a part of life 
here, says Georgianne Christian Allen, 
who is writing a history of Sherman- 
town, an African-American neighbor- 
hood in Stone Mountain. According to 
oral tradition, the neighborhood was 
created after Union General William 
Tecumseh Sherman made his fiery path 
through Georgia and freed slaves, some 
of whom congregated in the small area 
between Main Street and the mountain. 
Elderly blacks remember the injustice 
of separatism and Shermantown as one 
of the last areas in DeKalb County to get 
sewers and paved roads. But even when 
separatism was perpetuated by law, 
“Stone Mountain blacks and whites got 
along harmoniously,” says Ralph Shipp, 
TIMES CHANGE 68, a lifelong resident. Other African 
Stone Mountain Americans also recall warm relation- 
Mayor Burris’ ships between the races. And yet the 
house belonged = Klan had a strong presence in Stone 
toa KCK. leades Mountain, its leader occupying the two- 
story white house the black mayor now 
lives in. James R. Venable, Imperial 
anced attitude toward Civil War symbols. “Of course the South se- | Wizard of the National Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, was also a 
ceded because they were worried about Lincoln and an attack on | lawyer. According to local historian Walter McCurdy, Venable once 
slavery,” he says. “But racism was part of American life. Lincoln and | successfully defended two Black Panthers accused of killing a white 
Stephen Douglas were racists in the sense that they didn’t believe | policeman in Louisiana. Venable took pay from the Black Panthers, 
black people to be equal to white people. Everyone was a racist, so | McCurdy says, and gave it to the K.K.K. But that’s a long time ago 
it’s not fair that the South should be singled out. The Federal Gov- | now. Too long for some black residents here to worry about. Let the 
ernment was segregated through most of the 20th century. The U.S. | rebel flag fly over those graves, says Ralph Shipp. “That's all right. 
Army was segregated until the end of World War II. Are schools in | They are dead, and it’s a thing of the past. Let’s move on.” 


Baltimore, Md.; Boston; and New York City integrated now?” 
South Carolina 


& The man behind a controversial neo-Confederate magazine 
In the shadow of the Stone Mountain Confederate memorial T: STORM CAME OUT OF NOWHERE. A MAGAZINE MOST PEOPLE 


Ge BURRIS IS THE FIRST BLACK MAYOR OF STONE MOUNTAIN, had never heard of was in the spotlight. On TV, John Ashcroft 
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a historic town of 8,000 known for the dramatic Confederate was getting fire-tested at his nomination hearings for a inter- 

memorial carved into the mountain above it and the rebel- | view he'd given in 1998 to Southern Partisan. On Meet the Press, 
theme park that draws 4 million visitors a year. Burris lives in the | Delaware Senator Joe Biden called it “a white supremacist maga- 
former home of an Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. That’s | zine, so I’m told.” How could Ashcroft be a fit Attorney General if 
progress, but when it comes to wiping out color lines in the South, | he agreed with it? “We've all got to stand up and speak in this re- 
it’s often a case of one step forward, two steps back. Burris says he | spect,” Ashcroft told the magazine, “or else we'll be taught that 
has received bomb threats since the city stopped an effort by the | these people were giving their lives, subscribing their sacred 































> lash has had a chilling effect, he says, so if such an arti- 
2 cle ran, it would run with an opposing companion arti- 
*: cle. Later, he changes the answer to no. He would not 
? run such an article. In a subsequent telephone inter- 
: view, he says he wants to make it absolutely clear that 
he does not and would not ever defend slavery as an in- 
* stitution. But he could conceive of running an article in 
which “we might talk about how slavery was different 
from the public perception of it.” 
My guess is that Sullivan isn’t talking about the kind 
of viewpoint Id seen at an art exhibit the day before I 
visited him. In “Confederate Currency: The Color of 
Money,” at the Avery Research Center in Charleston, an 
African-American artist named John W. Jones took the 
romanticized slave-labor scenes from Confederate cur- 
rency and reproduced them in oil paintings 
Dee paired with the bills. The effect is to punctu- 
ART ISAN ate the exploitation of blacks for profit. One 
aac PLAY " scene depicts a sun-lit goddess of good for- 
asco ab omc tune in repose, counting her gold as slaves toil 
aruckus with in the fields behind her. 
an Ashcroft Q&A ’ But back to Chris Sullivan’s America. The 
3 South is becoming too much like the rest of the 
country, he tells me, listing immigration and the 
homogenizing, obliterating effects of comnter- 






fortunes and their honor to some perverted agenda.” 
Like slavery, for instance? The same issue of the magazine cial development among the culprits. Many 
that ran the Ashcroft interview had an ad for the Southern Heritage Asians are settling in the South, he says. And 
Association, asking, “Is the war over? Perhaps, but the cause liveson.” | “Chamber of Commerce types are turning the South into one big sub- 
Another ad, for a book about Lincoln, began, “If you think Bill Clin- | division.” The problem isn’t the Asians so much as the development, 
ton has a character problem, take a look at ... Lincoln.” But rather | he clarifies, and the idea that if you were dropped blindfolded into 
than judge it from afar, I decide to drop by Southern Partisan, based | the South, you might think you were anywhere else in America. 
in downtown Columbia, to find out who these people are. What the North doesn’t understand about the South, he 
Chris Sullivan, the current editor, had faxed me a 10-point re- | claims, is that these same issues have guided its political thought 
sponse to national press accounts calling Southern Partisan racist, | for 200 years. In the spirit of states’ rights and sovereignty, the 
segregationist and secessionist. So I expected to find aconsiderable | South doesn’t want the North telling it what to do. That’s what the 
operation, one equal to the wrath against it. But at an unremark- | war was about, he says, that’s what the flag represents, and that’s 
able strip mall, I entered an office that contained the entire paid | why, in every issue of Southern Partisan, there's a “Confederate 
staff: Sullivan and one assistant. The quarterly magazine has 8,000 | States of America Today” news roundup. In one issue, Missouri 
subscribers and generally runs between 50 and 60 pages. Sullivan | gets a dart because a hotel tried to have rebel flags removed dur- 
uses free-lance writers—columnists and essayists, mostly—who are | ing a Sons of Confederate Veterans shindig. And Trent Lott gets a 
paid between $200 and $500 per article. “We're not in the news | nudge to enact a strong, committed, antigay agenda. 
because of our influence or vast number of subscribers. We're an “There’s some truth to the argument that the [Confederate] 
issue because we're a stick liberals can use to beat their enemies,” | flag represents the idea of resistance to tyranny,” Sullivan says. 
says Sullivan, 38, who seems not entirely opposed to such exploita- | “While it might be unglamorous in modern-day politics to say this, 









tion. “I guess no publicity is bad publicity,” he says. I don’t want to integrate the schools simply because the Federal 
A soft-spoken single guy who drives a pickup truck with a gun | Government wants us to do it.” 
rack, Sullivan comes from a family of Greenville jewelers. A nonvet If the magazine is so in touch with Southern politics and val- 


and nonjournalist, he got his start at Southern Partisan by writing | ues, I ask him, why is its circulation a measly 8,000? You can’t 
about the Sons of Confederate Veterans as a member and officer. Sul- | blame that on the North too. Sullivan suggests it is because the 
livan is Christian, antiabortion and a supporter of small, decentral- | magazine hasn’t been marketed well, but that’s about to change. 


ized government. His magazine is all those things and also a pas- After leaving his office, I flip open the second-quarter 2000 is- 
sionate defender of the Confederate flag. Sullivan says it’s fair to call | sue, with slave shackles on the cover and the headline Dip SLAVERY 
the publication right-wing with a Southern twist. But not racist. CAUSE THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES? The magazine fell open to a 


“We've taken a few digs at the N.A.A.C.P.,” he acknowledges. “Is | two-page ad for a book called The God of War. The book is about the 
the N.a. really for the A.c.p.?” Several years ago, he says, a series on | same Civil War hero and Klan co-founder celebrated on the wall of 
racism began with the argument that in order to move on, the South | the Confederate Presbyterian Church in Wiggins, Miss., the same 
had to reject racism. In a later installment, a writer took issue with | man memorialized by that monument in Selma. The clip-out order 
that. Sullivan remembered the gist of the article being, “Why I will | form for the book said, “Yes, I want to ride with General Nathan Bed- 
not condemn Southern racism: we've got nothing to be ashamed of.” | ford Forrest!” It has been too longa ride, and the travelers seem pret- 

Over my lunch of Confederate fried steak, I ask Sullivan if he | ty well exhausted. —With reporting by Alice Jackson Baughn/Wiggins, 
would run such an article today, or one that defended slavery. He | Anne Berryman/Stone Mountain, Elisabeth Kauffman/Thomasville, Desa 
has to think a little too long before answering. The Ashcroft back- | Philadelphia/New York and Frank Sikora/Selma 
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In India, a trademark sleeveless dress; a Cassini gown at the Inaugural Gala; a Dior copy for the TV tour of the White House 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


NOBODY NEEDS TO BE TOLD 
that the Kennedy myth is 
not what it used to be. But 

_ there’s one part of it that no 
amount of historical revision- 

ism will undo. The Kennedys, espe- 
cially Jackie, changed the climate of taste in 
America. From the moment they assumed 
center stage, they chased away all memory 
of Mamie Eisenhower’s tiered-ruffle dress- 
es and the bamboo furniture in the solari- 
um of Ike’s White House. (After Mamie 
took her on a tour of the place, Jackie com- 
plained to a friend that “it looks like it’s 


been furnished by discount stores.”) To see 
Jackie, at 31, take command of the White 
House was like watching an X-15 blow a 
sonic boom through your grandmother’s 
credenza. 

Jackie Kennedy had longtime ambi- 
tions to be a style setter. At age 20, she 
wrote that her goal in life was to be “a sort 
of Overall Art Director of the Twentieth 
Century.” If that isn’t the place she 
achieved, it is true all the same that no mid- 
century woman in the English-speaking 
world influenced taste the way she did in 
the 1960s. Audrey Hepburn was cuter, the 
Duchess of Windsor had more spending 
power; but Jackie crystallized an emerging 
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notion of modernity for both the élites she 
moved among: the newly prosperous mid- 
dle classes and those still striving to move 
up. In the cultural politics of the cold war 
world, her elegance also made an irrefut- 
able argument for the U.S. (One look at Ni- 
kita Khrushchev’s wife Nina and you un- 
derstood why the Russians have a word 
like babushka.) Thin as an icicle, as up- 
to-the-minute as a nose cone, wherever 
Jackie was, there was the New Frontier. 
This is one reason the Costume Insti- 
tute of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City is devoting its big show this 
year to “Jacqueline Kennedy: the White 
House Years.” A less scholarly reason is 
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that anything with Jackie’s name 
attached is guaranteed to bring 
crowds through the doors. What 
the crowds will find when the show 
opens on May 1 is an exhibit lavishly 
guest curated by Hamish Bowles, 
37, a Vogue fashion editor who may 
now know Jackie’s wardrobe better 
than she did. Costume shows at the 
Met are ordinarily confined to 
cramped basement rooms. Bowles 
has mounted this one in the spacious 
upstairs galleries, some of them re- 
designed to resemble the White House 
state rooms as Jackie refurbished them. 
But this is a show about more than 
Jackie’s trademarks: the boxy jackets and 
pillbox hats, the three-quarter-length 
sleeves, the lace mantillas, the overblouse 
dresses and the sleeveless A-lines. It’s also 
the story of a consummate act of imagemak- 
ing. As a Bouvier, she was born with a taste 
for all things French. By her 20s, that 
meant anything by Hubert de Givenchy, 
the French disciple of Balenciaga. Gi- 
venchy had dressed Audrey Hepburn 
in sleek, clean lines that were the last 
word in mid-’50s modern, a style 
Jackie adopted as her own. But by 
1960, John F. Kennedy was run- 
ning for President. It would not 
do for him to have a wife who 
gave the impression that the 
French flag was her notion of 
the red, white and blue—or 
one who could spend more 
on clothes than most fami- 
lies made in a year. Both 
problems came together 
early in J.F.K.’s campaign, 
when Women’s Wear Dai- 
ly reported that Jackie 
and Rose Kennedy to- 
gether spent the then 
phenomenal sum _ of 
$30,000 a year on 
clothing, mostly from 
Paris designers. 
Jackie answered 
with the famous 
comeback that to 
spend that much, “I 
would have to wear 
sable underwear.” 
Yet in no time, Pat 
Nixon was telling 
reporters how she 
bought American de- 
signers and that she got them 
straight off the rack. Jack Kennedy was 
also courting the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, whose powerful 








president, David Dubinsky, was cau- 

tioning J.F.K. that his wife had to buy 

£ American. Jackie could see what the 

press would make her into. She wrote 

in despair to a friend: “I refuse to be 

the Marie-Antoinette ... of the 1960s.” 

Eventually she found her way to 

Oleg Cassini, a French-born Russian 

turned naturalized American and a 

onetime Hollywood costume designer. 

Cassini gave her Americanized versions 

of French designs, clean lined, in the 

bright, solid colors she preferred, but with 

oversize buttons and coat pockets that his 

Hollywood experience told him would 

stand out in photographs, She also patron- 

ized American clothiers who made licensed 

copies of French fashions. The red wool dress 

she wore for her television tour of the White 

House in 1962 was a line-for-line replica of a 

Marc Bohan dress for Dior. All the while, she 

continued to buy the occasional real thing 

from France. Even the pink suit she wore on 

the final day in Dallas, which is not in the 
show, was by Chanel. 

Cassini, now 88, has complained 

that the Met show makes it appear that 

he slavishly copied French originals 

or took explicit directions from his 

famous client. But Jackie was 

plainly nobody’s mannequin. She 

knew what she wanted, and she 

didn’t hesitate to tell Cassini. In 

collaboration with dressmakers 

at Bergdorf Goodman, the 

New York City department 

store, she even designed her 

Inaugural ball gown. She 

had her snarky side too. “I 

imagine you will want to 

put some of my dresses in 

your collection,” she 

once wrote to Cassini. 

“But I want all mine to 

be originals and no fat 

little women hopping 

around in the same 

dress.” Her strict 

attention to what 

she wore doesn’t 

really accord with 

her occasional in- 

sistence that she 

had “no desire to 

influence _ fash- 

ions—that is at the 

bottom of any 

list.” Jackie got a 

good deal of what she want- 

ed in life. But her wish to be irrelevant 

in the matter of style? It never hap- 

pened, She never meant it to. a 





\ us Straight lines, a festive 
color and a subtle touch of French panache 
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The Garage Door Opens 


Dance music from the U.K. is sneaking up on us 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


T’S A SUNNY THURSDAY AFTERNOON, AND 

Craig David is adding a little garage to 

the penthouse of midtown Manhattan’s 

hip Hudson Hotel. David, 19, is a star of 
U.K. Garage, a dance-music genre that is 
even more popular in Britain than trading 
gossipy stories about the Countess of Wes- 
sex. The genre is looking for a U.S. break- 
through. Americans, however, have long 
had mixed emotions when it comes to 
British imports: the Beatles were great, of 
course, but we're understandably con- 
cerned right now about foot-and-mouth 
disease and Weakest Link host Anne 
Robinson. And don't get us started on the 
Spice Girls. 

To combat any stateside skepticism, 
David's record label, Atlantic, has set up a 
special showcase at the Hudson to woo 
U.S. radio programmers and TV bookers. 
David usually plays arenas in Europe but, 
dressed in a hip-hoppy Adidas track suit 
and accompanied only by an acoustic gui- 
tarist, he performs in front of this small 






gaggle of a few dozen people with 
an endearing, show-bizzy eager- 
ness. He croons tenderly, hits high 
notes authoritatively, even throws 
in a few smooth rap interludes. It’s 
a winning mix of the urban and ur- 
bane: R. Kelly meets Hugh Grant. 

U.K. Garage—sometimes called 2- 
Step—wasyorn in British clubs in the early 
‘90s when DJs heard the groove-driven 
sounds of house and drum ’n’ bass music 
echoing out of places like Chicago and 
New York City. The British softened the 
beats a bit, added soulful singing and a 
pinch of Jamaican-style toasting and came 
up with U.K. Garage. The name’s roots go 
back to the Paradise Garage, a popular 
downtown Manhattan nightclub that helped 
nurture the house-music scene in the '80s. 
Clubland music sometimes has an Artoo 
Detoo rhythmic thud-thud sameness; U.K. 
Garage, sweetened with vocals, has a sup- 
pleness that makes it personable. 

Last summer interest in U.K. Garage 
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TWO STEPS BEYOND David, above, makes 
music that’s as smooth as pillow talk and as 
confident as Derek Jeter; Cole combines 
modern rhythms with classical training 
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reached Harry Potterish levels in Britain 
(David's debut CD alone went six times plat- 
inum); this year the biggest stars of the genre 
are releasing albums in America. David's 
U.S. debut, Born to Do It, is due in July, and 
the first video from the album is already get- 
ting play on MTV, VH1 and BET. Fellow Briton 
MJ Cole’s U.S. debut, Sincere (Talkin 
Loud/Island), was just released. A wave of 
U.K. Garage acts, including Artful Dodger 
and Zed Bias, are waiting in the wings. 

David developed a love of music early 
on, inspired by Michael Jackson and Ter- 
ence Trent D’Arby; he became a DJ at age 
14, won a national songwriting contest at 
age 15, and embarked on a singing career 
soon after. Last summer’s CD—a fluid, flir- 
ty collection of R. and B.-kissed ballads— 
went to No. 1 on the U.K. charts. David says 
his DJ training is key to his performing 
skills. “I understand how a crowd works,” 
says David. “I understand a set needs highs 
and lows. When I’m in a studio, I under- 
stand what grooves people feel.” 

MJ Cole, 27, found his groove a little 
later in life. Born Matthew Coleman, he 
grew up in London and studied piano, 
oboe and music theory at the Roy- 
al College of Music. But the 
nightlife beckoned. “With the 
clubs, suddenly there was all this 
rhythm, all this energy and a bit of 
naughtiness about it as well,” says 
Cole, now concentrating on key- 








boards while employing others to sing on 


| his songs. “I'd go to raves and clubs, but at 


the same time, I’d always get in my two 
hours of piano practice.” Sincere echoes his 
background: there is brainy calculation in 
the song structures; there’s also clubland 
abandon in the rhythms and vocals. 

U.K. Garage has already won fans in 
the U.S. musical underground. In Minne- 
apolis, Minn., half a dozen Garage lovers 
banded together last summer to form 
Steppers Alliance, a DJ collective that has 
a website, garageand2step.com, and 
hosts parties at First Avenue, an area 
club. In New York City, the nightclub 
Centro-Fly recently held a 2-Step night 
featuring Artful Dodger. There were hun- 
dreds of twentysomethings waiting out- 
side the club clamoring to get in. “It’s 
about shut up and dance,” says Tom Sisk, 
co-owner of Centro-Fly. U.K. Garage 
doesn’t quite make up for the Brits’ send- 
ing us Ginger Spice, but it’s two steps in 
the right direction. a 








ARTEMIS’ AUTHOR: 
Colfer has reportedly 
earned more than $1.5 
million for his book 


By PAUL GRAY 


UBLISHING ABHORS A VACUUM, AND 

2001 has been unfolding around a 

doozy of emptiness. Here is a vast 

new worldwide audience of readers 
galvanized by J.K. Rowling’s Harry Potter 
novels, and no new Harry Potter install- 
ment will appear this year to slake the 
pent-up cravings of the boy wizard’s devo- 
tees. Millions of people bereft! What's 
worse, many more millions of dollars un- 
spent at bookstores! 

That background explains why the 
publishing world has whipped itself into a 
fine froth of hype and hoopla over a rather 
creepy 12-year-old fictional hero named, as 
is the novel he stars in, Artemis Fowl. 
British rights to the book, written by Irish 
schoolteacher and children’s writer Eoin 
(pronounced Owen) Colfer, 35, were pur- 
chased last summer by Penguin/Puffin. 
Then Talk Miramax Books snapped up U.S. 
rights, and Miramax Films optioned the 
book for a film. At that point, publishers all 
over the planet began bidding on Artemis 
Fowl, which has now been sold in 18 coun- 
tries. In the end, advances reportedly to- 
taled more than $1.5 million. 

So, is Artemis Fowl the new, or at least 
the interregnum, Harry Potter? Talk Mira- 
max Books, which enlisted the aid of its fel- 
low Disney subsidiary Hyperion Books for 
Children to help publish and market the 
new contender, insists that its strenuous 
efforts on behalf of Artemis Fowl (277 
pages; $16.95), which goes on sale in the 
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U.S, this week, have little to do, at least in- 
tentionally, with the Harry Potter phenom- 
enon. “It’s not the next Harry Potter,” says 
Talk Miramax editor in chief Jonathan 
Burnham. “But the book trade has said to 
us, “Well, this is great, because this year 
there’s no new Harry Potter.’ So the audi- 
ence that there is for Harry Potter is hun- 
gry for adventurous, daring stories that are 
kind of challenging and exciting. And this 
is clearly what Artemis is doing.” 

What Artemis Fowl is doing seems, un- 
fortunately for all the big money and expec- 
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tations clustered around his debut, pretty 
much beyond the pale of fictional empathy 
or the sort of reader involvement that has 
made Harry Potter so beloved. For Artemis 
is repellent in almost every regard. This mas- 
termind is the know-it-all scion of a criminal 
and fabulously rich Irish family, lately fallen 
on hard times after the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Artemis’ father. So the son and 
his burly henchman Butler embark on a 
quest to buff up his inheritance by stealing 
gold from the fairies, who live beneath the 
earth, having been driven there by the pro- 
liferation of humans, or “Mud People.” 
Artemis succeeds in obtaining the 
Book, a compendium of fairy rules and 
regulations, and then breaks its arcane 
coded hieroglyphs with the aid of his 
trusty Apple PowerBook. Next, he cap- 
tures a real live fairy: Holly Short, a captain 


| in the LEPrecon (Lower Elements Police 





| landed on him, says he 


reconnaissance) detail. The fairy denizens 
gird to rescue one of their own, and guess 
who wins. 

Parents who might be worried about 
their children’s reading a book glorifying ex- 
tortion don’t know the half of what’s wrong 
with Artemis Fowl. The writing is abysmal: 
“Keep calm, he derided himself.” Or, “If 
one of his own men had pulled a stunt like 
this, he’d have their stripes for it.” Clichés 
fester on nearly every page: “hollow threat” 
on 87, “no mean feat” on 88. Dialogue is 
rarely “said”; it is “whined,” “quipped” or 
“grunted” ad, literally, nauseam. Supposed- 
ly admirable characters “smirk.” 

Colfer, understandably unsettled by the 
money and attention that have recently 
hadn't read a Harry 
Potter book until he finished writing Ar- 
temis Fowl, and was relieved to discover 
that “they're totally different books. I think 
the Harry Potter books are timeless books. 
In a way, they're even old-fashioned books. 
Retro books, if you like.” He acknowledges 
that “if it hadn’t been for J.K. Rowling's suc- 
cess, I probably wouldn’t have this success. 
Now that there’s not a Harry Potter this 
year, I think the newspapers are looking for 
something to keep the Harry Potter news 
going.” But the press has been following 
this scent thanks to winks and nods from 
Colfer’s various publishers, who seem to 
believe that the Harry Potter phenomenon, 
which grew slowly on the basis of pass-along 
readership, can now be conjured up and 
handed down. Colfer shouldn’t be blamed 
for being a lesser writer than Rowling; but 
he can be charged with producing an awk- 
ward, calculated, humorless and mean- 
spirited book. —Reported by Andrea Sachs/ 
New York 








Food forthe Heart — 


Ruth Reichl serves up a second delicious memoir 


By LISE FUNDERBURG 


UTH REICHL REMEMBERS THE UPROAR 

when her biting 1993 story about 

how unknowns are treated at the 

chic Le Cirque restaurant appeared 

in the New York Times. “As my husband 
said, you'd think I'd exposed police cor- 
ruption,” she says. Now editor-in-chief of 
Gourmet magazine, Reichl made her repu- 
tation by chronicling not just the sensory 
attributes of food but its emotional and psy- 
chosocial qualities as well. She brings those 
same skills to writing about her life in Com- 
fort Me with Apples: More Adventures at the 
Table (Random House; 302 pages; $24.95). 
The stories in both her memoirs (a 
widely praised predecessor, Tender at the 
Bone: Growing Up at the Table, came out 
in 1998) are delicious réads: witty, reflec- 
tive accounts of her experiences in, around 
and through food. They are perfectly bal- 
anced meals accompanied by recipes: the 
shrimp curry she cooks as a farewell to her 
Berkeley commune, the mushroom soup 
she makes to console her mother during a 
financial crisis, the lemon pasta Danny 


Kaye concocts for her when he reveals that 
| he’s a food-loving fellow traveler. 

The new volume opens with Reichl re- 
viewing restaurants for New West maga- 
zine in the late 1970s. Amid the burgeoning 
California food scene, she witnesses the 
rise of celebrity chef Wolfgang Puck, the 
ascendance of the seminal restaurants 
Chez Panisse, Chinois and Michael's, and 
the increasing regard for locally grown in- 
gredients. She rises too, eventually moving 
to the Los Angeles Times, where she her- 
alds America’s embrace of Asian cuisine. 

Reichl, 53, credits her successful review- 
ing career (which later peaked at the New 
York Times) toa convergence of forces. “I feel 
as if I was just a little bit ahead of the curve,” 
she says, “because in the "60s al- 
most nobody I knew was interest- 
ed in food. And suddenly there I 
was writing about the subject in 
New York City, in the 90s, when 
Americans were interested and 
knowledgeable and the city had 
the money to go out and eat. 
There I was, placed as the person 
| whose voice was the loudest.” 


—_ 
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COMFORT ME 


pyre RELCHE 


Comfort Me with Apples recounts how 
that voice was nourished, intertwining 
Reichl’s professional coming of age with 
her not-unrelated emergence into full- 
blown womanhood. As such, it is a very 
adult meditation on love. The title borrows 


| aline from the Song of Solomon that Reichl 


discovered in her confirmation Bible: 
“Comfort me with apples, for I am love- 
sick.” The book luxuriates in her adulterous 
affair with her New West boss, Colman An- 
drews, who once greeted Reichl at an air- 
port not with flowers but with fraises des 
bois flown in from France. “He kissed me 
and said, ‘Close your eyes and open your 
mouth,” Reichl writes. “I sniffed the air; 
it smelled like a cross between violets and 
berries, with just a touch of citrus. My 
mouth closed around something very 
small ... the size of a little grape but with a 
scratchy surface. “Do you like it?’ he asked 
anxiously, I tasted spring.” 

The affair ends badly, but not before 
it unleashes her capacity for carnal and 
gustatory lust. With her food-critic lover, 
Reichl tastes balsamic vinegar for the first 
time, one of myriad discoveries that make 
the romance “a moment of pure magic.” 
The book ends with Reichl in love with her 
current husband, pregnant with their 
child, and still in Los Angeles. She doesn’t 
rule out a next installment, but at the mo- 
ment she’s more eager to see how peo- 
ple—including her husband, ex-husband 
and ex-lover—react to this one. She also 
wonders how other readers will view her 
infidelity, about which she is only partly 
repentant. 

Reichl is now happily at the helm of 
Gourmet, where both circulation and ad- 
vertising have increased since she took 
over in 1999. “In the book I say I felt as if 
I'd been preparing my whole life to be a 
restaurant critic,” she says. “The truth is, I 
was preparing to do this. Now I get to talk 
about the stuff that’s deeply important to 
me: the sociology of food, the politics.” 

There is ample examination of the food 
world’s pretensions and arrogance in Com- 
fort Me, but much of the sociology is per- 
sonal, directed at Reichl’s closest relation- 
ships—her parents, friends and lovers. 
Reichl didn’t begin writing 
her memoirs until after her 
parents died. She was protect- 
ing their feelings, she says, but 
she also needed to give the 
tales a chance to simmer. “It 
takes a long time to be sure of 
what the stories are. You find 
that the good ones, over time, 
float to the top.” a 
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Go Slow, But Go 


Stocks have bottomed. (Did | say that?) Well, at 
least it’s time to act sensibly on that hunch 


TWO WEEKS AGO, I VENTURED A PREDICTION TO A 
colleague, in fun only: The NASDAQ has bottomed. 
But he wrote it down, demanded that I sign it and 
plastered it on the office wall. So I guess I’m on the 
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record doing something no one should do—that is, call the market. If Wall 
Street has taught us anything in the past year, it’s that stocks are wholly 
unpredictable in their behavior. Yet if the “experts” didn’t predict the 
market, what would cNNfn and CNBC have to talk about? 


Certainly, it’s foolish to invest without 
some sense of when stock values are more 
or less compelling. And, for many reasons, 
I believe stocks are worth buying again. A 
host of hopeful signs has popped into view, 
and the plain truth is that if you don’t buy 
stocks when they're down, you shouldn’t 
bother at all. With the NASDAQ up 32% in 
15 days, odds are the market will retrace a 
bit, or a bunch. But if 
you stay diversified 
with proved compa- 
nies, near-term losses 
don’t matter. Five to 10 
years should be a min- 
imum holding period. 

I wouldn't jump 
into the market with a 
single leap just now. 
That would risk mak- 
ing a large bet at what 
might be the top of an- 
other sucker’s rally. So 
go slow. Invest at regu- 
lar intervals with the 
goal of having any cash earmarked for 
stocks in place by year’s end. That ensures 
you won't jump in at just the wrong time 
and increases the odds of buying at rock 
bottom—a moment clear only in hindsight. 

Why the outlook is suddenly rosy: 

Ml ALAN GREENSPAN GETS IT In ashock- 
er, the Federal Reserve chief cut short- 
term interest rates by a half-point last 
Wednesday, in effect acknowledging what 
investors have long sensed: the economy is 
more vulnerable than many think. The cut, 
which came between Fed meetings, sig- 
nals that Greenspan will be aggressive in 
engineering a recovery. That’s why long- 
term interest rates have been rising. The 
bond market is anticipating heightened 
credit demand in the coming expansion. 

Mi TAX SEASON IS OVER A lot of folks sold 
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THE LIGHT AT THE END? 


Insider filings to 
sell stock, monthly 
,totals in billions 


June 








tech stocks while they were up or yearlong 
winners like Philip Morris. To raise cash 
for taxes, they sold before April 15. 
M@ PROS DOUBT THIS RALLY When the 
Fed cut rates unexpectedly in January, 
money managers jumped into stocks too 
early and got burned. They’re sitting this 
one out—just the wall of worry a bull mar- 
ket needs. 
@ CORPORATE BuUY- 
ERS ARE BACK Hon- 
chos who know their 
companies best seem 
to be gaining convic- 
tion. Insiders filed to 
sell $5 billion of stock 
in March, the lowest 
total in 18 months. 
Takeovers hit a four- 
year low last quarter 
but are on track in 
April for the first $100 
billion month since 
November. 
@ ANALYSTS HAVE 
GOT REAL They’ve slashed earnings fore- 
casts, Now weak results get a positive spin. 
J.P. Morgan and Apple, for instance, last 
week reported steep earnings declines that 
topped expectations and rallied. 
M@ THE BAD NEWS IS OUT Intel reported 
one of its worst quarters ever but said de- 
mand for computer chips had stabilized. 
Cisco reported an awful quarter, and the 
stock rallied. Meanwhile, IBM and Gener- 
al Dynamics posted strong earnings gains. 
The news isn’t all good. UPS says it’s 
bracing for a protracted slowdown. But by 
the time everyone agrees things are good, 
the biggest rally in stocks will be over. 
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See time.com/personal for more on invest- 
ing. E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. See 
him Tuesday on CNNfn at 2:15 p.m. E.T. 
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CHINA RETURNS Investors in China funds 
don’t expect miracles, such as account- 
ing standards, overnight, but thorny 

tics is de rigueur. So don't get too excited 
that Lipper’s China region funds gained 
4.76% the week the U.S. spy-plane crew 
came home. Even if the events are relat- 
ed, there’s no long-term link between the 
funds and upbeat news: fat headlines 
aren't always good financial advisers. 
China Region Funds 


On average, net assets of funds investing in 
China have dropped 12% over the past year* 





HOT WHEELS If the stock market hasn't 
crippled your wallet and you're still eyeing 
that new car—there's no time like the 
present. Striving to keep demand strong 
and inventories down, car manufacturers 
are offering low-rate financing and some 
sweet rebates. According to CNW Mar- 
keting Research, the average car rebate 
in March was 
$2,503, up 42% 
from last year. But 
before cruising 
out of the lot with 
that new metal, be 
on the lookout for 
sneaky dealers 
who jack up the 
sticker price, thus 
eating away at 
your rebate. 








DOWN TO EARTH Travelers may overlook 
annoyances like American's new $10 
paper-ticket surcharge if they can skip 
around the country for less than $200 
and jet off to Europe for less than $360. 
With losses piling up—$825 million in the 
first quarter—airlines need to fill seats 
and are trying the best way they know 
how. “They'll offer the kitchen sink,” says 
Tom Parsons of Bestfares.com. Biz flyers, 
too, are sitting pretty, with some Euro- 
pean fares down 60% to 70%. 


A Fare Price 
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TION FOR TIME BY CHRIS 
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PERSONAI TIME 


Hands Off My PC! 


| installed a home firewall and discovered that 
my computer was being hacked—all day long 


A MANIACAL ARMY FROM ALABAMA IS ATTACKING MY 
home computer and trying to seize control of it. I 
know that sounds a little paranoid, but it’s true. And 
your computer could be next. Let me explain. 

Like most people, I’ve lived a dual life when it comes to Internet securi- 
ty. At the office, I’m well protected by a corporate firewall. That makes 
sense; lots of people would probably like to crack AOL Time Warner's 
computer system. But at home, I have no protection at all. C'mon, who 





ADAM COHEN 


guelphppp217545.sympatico.ca must have 
wanted in badly. He, she or it tried 15 


wants to dig through the to-do lists and 
video poker games on my Power Mac G3? 

I decided to find out. So a few weeks ago, 
I installed Norton’s Personal Firewall. (Other 
leading brands include Network Ice’s Black 
Ice Defender and Zone Labs’ ZoneAlarm 
2.1.) The software promised to block out- 
siders from getting into my com- 
puter and to keep a log of the IP 
address or domain name of 
everybody who tried. 

As home-hacking vic- 
tims go, I fall in the middle 
of the spectrum. On one 
hand, I recently installed 
a high-speed pst service. 
These “always on” con- 
nections are catnip to 
hackers because they are 
stationary targets, vulnera- 
ble to attack 24 hours a 
day. On the other hand, 
I have a Mac, and 
most mischiefmakers 
prefer Windows PCs. 

Once the firewall was 
up, I promptly forgot 
about it. By the end of the 
day, I hadn’t got a single 
ping. So much for the great home-hacking 
threat. But the next morning there was a 
pop-up on my screen. A “remote proce- 
dure call” had come in overnight from an 
anonymous computer with an 1l-digit IP 
address. The firewall blocked it. Since 
then, hardly a day has gone by without one 
and sometimes 10 or more attempts by 
outsiders to get into my hard drive. 

The hits are a testament to the 
power of the Internet to bring us closer 
together. Computers from as far away as 
Thailand and Japan have found their 
way to my humble apartment in New 
York City. A Canadian identified only as 


times over the course of a few minutes. 
Now, when I get home at the end of the 
day and check my e-mail, I also look to 
see who's been knocking at my computer 
door. 


I'm on to you, newteg.com.tw, 
telocity.com and pascal-jp.com. 

But who are all these guys, 
and what do they want? It turns 
out that the domain names and 
IP addresses that show up in 
the log may not belong to the 

people doing the dirty work. 
Hackers often commandeer 
other people’s computers 
or Isps to mask what they’re 
up to. 
As for what they want, a 
lot of the hits are harm- 
less. Some may even 
come from applications, 
like Napster, that I have 
authorized to run. But 
at least some of them 
are probably hackers 
trying to rummage through 
my files, hoping to lift my 
credit-card number or empty 
my bank account. 

And yes, one pop-up advised me that 
maniacalarmy.org was trying to get into my 
computer. I checked out the domain name, 
and it belongs to a computer company in 
Birmingham, Ala. The people who work for 
the company may be perfectly innocent, al- 
though they have been dodging my phone 
calls. Still, as long as maniacs of any kind can 
access my computer through my phone 
line, I'll be keeping the firewall up. = 



















Get more info at time.com/personal. 
But please send e-mail only to 
Adam’s office: Cohen@time.com 




















YOUR TECHNOLOGY 





GEEKS WHO WEAR GLASSES They're 
smart, they're pasty faced, and they 
know their way around a RAM cache. 
Now the geeks have their own beauty 
contest. Would-be contestants (of both 
genders) in the Sexiest Geek Alive pageant 
take a technology quiz, thencompetein 
a series of nationwide events. Would-be 
judges can ogie the geeks andcasttheir __ 
votes at www.sexiestgeekalive.com. | 


IN LIVING CALLER We love our cell 
phones (except when we hate them), but 
nobody likes squinting at those murky 
little gray-and-black > 
screens. Now we don't 
have to. Sanyo's new 
SCP-5000 phone 
($500, available only 
from Sprint PCS) is the 
first in the U.S. with a 
screen that displays 
colors—256 of them, to 
be exact. Download tiny 
digital photos of your 
pals, and when they 
call, the SCP-5000 will 
show you their smiling 
faces. It also surfs the 
Web, stores 500 phone 
numbers and 300 e-mail =* 
addresses, and plays an 
incomprehensible game 
called Crab Catcher. 
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HANDY BAR SRAM, a high-end bicycle- 
component maker based in Chicago, has 
created a gadget that does for the 
humble handlebar what utilities did for 
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att.com/networksecurity 


The capacity to exchange vast amounts of proprietary data with your employees, clients and suppliers 
around the world instantly. And multiple layers of security to keep it from going any further than that. 
With AT&T Data and IP Networks, the secret of your e-business success is safe with us. 
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The Child Bride 


Getting married means growing up. Planning 
the wedding means learning to be 16 again 


FOR THE PAST EIGHT MONTHS I HAVE CEASED TO BE 


_ my parents’ daughter. I am known simply as the 


COURTNEY CARLSON 


bride. My new title brings with it some interesting 
contradictions. 


Having made a major decision 


about the course of the rest of my life, I am an adult, and yet this process 
catapults me back to childhood. After a good five years of being on my 
own, I find that I have to plead my case with my parents about even the 
smallest of details. Who knew each of my parents and I would have a 


strong opinion about which musical instru- 
ment should be playing during the proces- 
sion? Me, trumpet; Mom, flute; Dad, violin. 

I am thrown back to the days of nego- 
tiating for a later curfew when my moth- 
er pronounces that my groom David and 
I should make an early grand exit from 
the wedding. We suggest we just might 
want to stay out late at 
our wedding and have 
fun with our friends. 
Six months ago my 
mother and I re- 
hashed a_ seventh- 
grade Guess jeans dra- 
ma when | assured her 
that all brides are 
wearing strapless 
dresses and it is not in- 
appropriate. I actually 
seem to be getting 
worse at this. The out- 
comes? In 1986, age 
12, yes to the jeans. In 
2001, age 26, no to the 
strapless dress. 

As the only child of divorced parents, I 
have always dreaded my parents’ being in 
the same room, not because they fight but 
because I have learned to deal with them 
independently, and I prefer the simplicity 
of that arrangement. I like them to keep 
their distance. Well, so much for that. The 
two of them are now as thick as thieves, 
e-mailing guest lists, announcements, 
sample menus, rendering useless my usual 
role as go-between. I’m a little confused. 
Are they getting friendly for the sake of 
their child, or have they grown up too? 

The invitation list, to no one’s surprise, 
has been the greatest source of difficulty. I 
wanted a small wedding, and so did every- 
one else—in theory. But when you divide a 
small list into six portions, as we did, the 
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parcels become unbearably tiny. David 
and I each had a list, and then the two of us 
had a sublist of mutual friends each felt 
should be included in the other’s count. 
My separate parents each had a separate 
list. Then, in the greatest irony of the 
wedding, familial functionality turned 
out to be a detriment for David's happily 
married parents, be- 
cause they only got 
one list between them. 

There is a theory 
that no wedding is 
complete without one 
massive family fight, 
preferably one that 
exhumes old slights, 
hurts and differences. 
That gives us some- 
thing to strive for in 
the next two weeks. 
In the meantime, my 
plan is to keep every- 
one busy. I deployed 
my dad to review 
photographers and find chamber music. 
My mom is arranging flowers and baking 
bread for the reception. I am overseeing 
the food, as I look forward, after five 
months of austerity, to finally being able to 
eat once I get the dress on. David, relieved 
that I have stopped cutting his list, is writ- 
ing the ceremony. So far, the scheme is 
working, giving me the odd sensation that 
as the bride I’ve actually found a footing 
somewhere between self-absorbed teen- 
ager and budding adult. I have also learned 
that the purpose of weddings, aside from 
the obvious one, is to reconnect you with 
the family you have and prepare you for the 
one you hope to produce eae tt] 


To weigh in on weddings, you can e-mail 


| Courtney at timefamily@aol.com 





HOME SAFETY Parents take precautions 
to childproof their homes, but a study at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill reveals that they often ignore one 
major safety issue: keeping guns away 
from their kids. Among gun owners with 
children under age seven at home, 57% 
said they do not keep the firearms in a 
locked compartment, and 36% admitted 
that they keep their guns loaded. 


HAPPY TOGETHER The nuclear family 
may not be as endangered as it 
sometimes seems. According to a recent” 
report by the U.S. Census, the percentage 
of American children living with both 
biological parents jumped from 51% to 
56% between 1991 and 1996. 
Researchers attribute the increase to 
declining divorce 
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I donated my son Joe's brain for research. 
He was a drug addict. His friends said he did 
a lot of Ecstasy. This was the first human 


brain research they had done for Ecstasy damage. 


Kids think Ecstasy’s a 


| 


harmless drug. It’s not. | 
They're risking long-tern 


E LMaAse. Memory lass. Depression. No 

2 i eases a spurt of \serotonin 
in that\makes y@Qu naturally 
: can deplete Your 


serotonin, and the brain may take\ forever to 

recover. This is what they found inmgos ase, f 
a 3 

-Tinker Cooper, mother of a son * 


who died from a drug overdose A 4 
fi % 
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THE ANTI-DRUG 





» Sure there are other sources for free shipping supplies. 
! But do they have a web site? i. 


Better control 
4 shipping costs. 
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www.usps.com 
keyword: meet demand 














Psychedelic Wing 


The plot lines on the Emmy 
Award-winning West Wing have 
so far resembled depictions of 
politics straight out of Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington. But soon they 
may look more like Traffic. AARON 
SORKIN—the White 
ma’s creator, executive producer 


House dra- 


and writer—was arrested at a 
Burbank, Calif., 
checkpoint as he was about to 


airport-security 


board a plane to Las Vegas. Inside 
his carryon: “illicit mushrooms,” 
according to officials, and not the 
kind you'd serve at a state dinner. 
Sorkin 
fainted briefly; he was later re- 
leased on $10,000 bond. To add to 
of the 
critically acclaimed men in Holly- 


Upon being searched, 


the chagrin of one most 


wood, just two months ago he'd 
been given an award for over- 
coming drug abuse and encour- 
aging other addicts to do the same. 
Can Sorkin write 
his way out of 


Sep this one? 
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First you cry. Then you rip into the Scooter Pies. This, at least, seems to have been the case with 
AL GORE, the previously pumped-up Vice President. After the Supreme Court stood him up in 
December—for only the biggest date of his entire life—A| coddled his inner child with food, a 
behavioral trait that may explain why he won so much sympathy from women. Two months later, 
arriving for his new job at Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism in tweedy sartorial 
splendor, it was Hello Mr. Chips and glad to meet them Little Debbies. By semester's end it was 
clear that Professor Gore's girth was no longer in the balance. One student, noting the lack of 
a controlling eating authority, told the Daily News, “His suits are definitely at least two sizes 
too small. I'd say he’s put on, like, 30 Ibs." Another estimate put the tab at 40. And yet it's 
oddly comforting to see that the formerly lean, mean fighting machine is human after all. 


By ELLIN MARTENS 


BEAUTY AND THE BOMBSHELLS 


Miss Israel, ILANIT LEVY, won't catch any flak in the Miss Universe 
competition May 11—though she may get some piercing stares from 
the other contestants in Puerto Rico. The blond 18-year-old from 
Haifa, a soldier in the Israeli army, plans to wear a bulletproof gown 
created by Tel Aviv designer Galit Levi. The silk animal-print dress, 
shown here on Levy, is covered with an Israeli army-issue flak jacket 
embroidered with diamonds and pearls for a “softer look.” The 


designer wants to send a message that everyday life should go on 
despite the latest outbreaks of violence in the Middle East. Levi has 
created similar Miss Universe dresses. She adorned the gown of 
1998's Miss Israel with the faces of Yitzhak Rabin, Yasser Arafat and 
Bill Clinton. Her 1999 effort—worn by the first Arab Miss Israel— 
featured a Star of David. The heavy-duty 2001 creation could also keep 
Miss Israel safe from the roving eye of pageant director Donald Trump. 















IN SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S THOUGHTS TURN TO FRIENDS 


Just how desperate i is Friends to win its ratings battle against Survivor? This Thursday two-time Oscar nomi- 
nee RY guest stars as the former sorority sister of Rachel (played by JEN? ANIS Mrs. 
Brad Pitt). Seems these two have more in common than chunky blond highlights: their characters shared a 
collegiate (but not collegial) drunken kiss. Will they kiss again? Better question: Why is Ry- 
der—ex-roommate of Gwyneth Paltrow, whose heart was broken by Pitt—now lip lock- 

ing with Pitt's bride? Rumors have circulated that Ryder and Paltrow had an unpleasant “= 
falling out. Could Ryder have picked up ideas about tribal vengeance from Survivor? vy . 
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Y MOTHER DIED LAST WEEK, 17 YEARS TOO LATE, OF 
Alzheimer’s disease—though not technically, of 
course. Technically, Alzheimer’s victims die of heart 
failure, pneumonia or perhaps a stroke, since the 
symptoms of the disease and a series of strokes are indistin- 
guishable. My mother died of some respiratory thing, techni- 
cally. It might be said that she died because she stopped 
breathing. Now, I would like to start breathing again myself, 
having held my breath for 17 years. 

Yet, oddly, I am wondering what to do with spring this 
year—oddly, because I had been thinking about my mother less 
and less as her condition deterio- 
rated, and as she grew less and less 
herself. A mighty impressive dis- 
ease, Alzheimer’s, It takes your 
breath away: first as it inflicts pro- 
gressive shocks on the victim’s sys- 
tem, and then, in the victim’s rela- 
tives and loved ones, as it deadens 
feeling altogether. 

Such fascinating stages. Ini- 
tially there is a kind of troubled yet 
sweet awareness that the clock of 
the patient’s mind is a few seconds 
off. Then an encroaching recogni- 
tion of loss of function becomes 
less recognition and greater loss. 
Soon words and phrases are 
looped, like mad lines from a post- 
modern play; then Tourette’s-like 
bursts, frags, some incomprehen- 
sible, some vile; then less of that, less of everything, until the 
mind is concentrated down to a curious stare. Even in death, 
my mother’s face looked worried. 

Dead now, dead for years. I ought not to think about her. I 
should be thinking of China and the returned air crew of the 
spy plane. I should be thinking about the Cincinnati riots. 
There is Tiger Woods to think about, and the start of the base- 
ball season; Pedro vs. Clemens up in Boston the weekend of my 
mother’s death; I watched, half watched. 

I should be thinking of spring and April: T.S. Eliot, Colum- 
bine, Hitler, Shakespeare, Waco, taxes, Oklahoma City, Jesus, 
Moses, Al Jolson singing April Showers. My mother used to sing 
that. She was born on April |, no fooling. 

But I am not really thinking about her either. I am thinking 
about not thinking about her, and feeling neither guilt nor re- 
sponsibility. Now, here’s a feat for Alzheimer’s: it takes guilt away 
from a Jew! If I converted to Catholicism, would I get some back? 

I do not feel guilty about my mother. I did my filial duties, 
lovingly, for the most part. I do not feel responsible. Alzheim- 
er’s drops in from nowhere, like a mistimed curtain. You don’t 














ESSAY 


Roger Rosenblatt 


The Disease That Takes Your Breath Away 


catch it because you went outside in winter without a hat. 

The trouble is, I don’t feel anything, save the shadows of 
memories, and even they have to be reconstructed willfully. 

One day, when the disease was new, I took my mother to 
lunch, and remarked over coffee that we should do this again 
very soon. “Yes,” said my mother. “But the next time we have 
lunch, we should invite Joseph Cotten.” She spoke with great 
earnestness. “Why, Mom?” I asked, since neither of us knew 
the actor personally. “Because Joseph Cotten is remarkable,” 
she said. “He can listen to your dialect and know exactly what 
part of the country you come from.” 

Getting into the spirit of things, 
I realized that she was thinking of 
Leslie Howard or Rex Harrison, 
both of whom played Shaw’s Pro- 
fessor Higgins, and I suggested as 
much to her. She considered for a 
moment, then smiled in a kind of 
gentle acknowledgment of the cor- 
rection and of the craziness of the 
thought in the first place. “Yes, 
that’s right,” she said. “I was think- 
ing of Rex Harrison. But as long as 
we've already invited Joseph Cot- 
ten, I don’t think we should re- 
nege.” The story used to amuse me. 

The thing about Alzheimer’s is 
that if it lasts long enough, it takes 
away everything, not only by eras- 
ing the person you once knew but 
by erasing the you you knew too, 
leaving two carcasses. When the disease started getting bad, | 
used to tell myself that while I could make neither head nor tail 
of my mother’s ravings, still she might have been clear as day- 
light to herself. When she caved in to silence, I told myself she 
might be harboring pleasant, unexpressed thoughts. Eventual- 
ly I stopped kidding myself. What I saw of her was what I got: 
a blank stone in a wall eaten away by rain. 

Which is very much the way I am now. The people 
around Alzheimer’s victims suffer from secondhand smoke, 
and the worst of their secondary disease is that, after the long 
years, the one thought, the one plea that overtakes all others— 
all the resurrected laughter, the walks along the beach in 
Chatham on Cape Cod, the brassy imitation of Mae West's 
strut, the home-sewn Dracula costume at Halloween, the be- 
wildered attendance at basketball games, the singing of April 
Showers—is: die. 

And so she did. And it is spring. And because hope breathes 
eternal, even if nothing else does, I am wondering if my moth- 
er is somewhere up and about, breathing again, where life is re- 
stored and the air and mind are clear. co) 
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WHEN YOU GIVE IT TO THE VALET, 


HE WON'T DRIVE OFF 





WITH YOUR PERSONALITY. 





In this world of name dropping vanity plates and overgrown hood 
ments, it's nice to know there's still a place where style and 
substance peacefully coexist. With features like aluminum alloy 
* and chrome trim enhancements, the new Camry Gallery 

Series says you've got it together without needing a second opinion 





@> TOYOTA NEW CAMRY GALLERY SERIES 
















I" thick 
5.3 pounds 
DVD 
5 hour battery 
AirPort 
15.2" mega-wide screen 
Titanium 
PowerBook G4. 


Think different: 
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